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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


——@——. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which will 
de devoted to Advertisements. The Twenty-second of these Supplements 
will be issued with the “Spectator” of Saturday, March 26th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-=———— 
HE German second elections are not yet completed ; but it 
is known that the Government have secured 212 seats, 
giving them a majority, without the help of the Centre, of 13. 
The Chancellor still, however, dreads some kind of resistance, 
for when the Reichstag met on Thursday, it was found that the 
speech from the Throne contained no reassuring word. The 
Emperor only said, or rather wrote, that “the foreign policy 
of his Majesty the Emperor continues to aim at preserving and 
fostering peace with all the Powers, especially with our neigh- 
bours. This pacific policy of the Emperor may receive most 
effective support from the Reichstag if it quickly, cheerfully, 
and unanimously assent to the Bills having for their object the 
immediate and enduring increase of our defensive power. If 
Parliament, without hesitation and schism, give unanimous ex- 
pression to the will of the nation, to meet every attack on our 
frontiers, now and ever, with the full armed force of all our defen- 
sive power, then the Reichstag, by its very decisions alone and 
before they are carried out, will have materially strengthened 
the pledges of peace.” The Emperor praises the Pope, mentions 
two or three “ Socialistic” Bills which he wishes passed; but 
ends by saying that the Empire must have more money, and 
that its financial system must be reorganised. Part of this 
gloomy tone may be due to policy; but much of it must arise 
from well-founded dread. 








The situation has become more serious this week. It has 
always been feared that whenever Russia was ready to give the 
signal, military disturbances would break out in Balgaria; and 
accordingly this week they have broken out in the frontier 
fortresses on the Danube. The details are most confused, 
for the Regents suppress messages, while the Viennese autho- 
rities admit only the facts they please; but accounts from 
Bucharest have usually proved correct. According to these, 
Colonel Kristeff, Commandant of Silistria, on Saturday declared 
for Russia and a free Bulgaria. Some 200 soldiers followed 
him, but the remaining 750 in the fortress, and 2,000 Reservists 
in the town, adhered to the Government. The Regents acted 
with energy ; troops were despatched from Shumla and Sofia ; 
and on their arrival, Colonel Krist eff left the town, and attempted 
to rouse the neighbouring villages. He failed, and on his return 
was shot, either in a skirmish or by an order, and Silistria 
returned to tranquillity. In Rustchuk, the rising was headed 
by the Sappers, and there was severe fighting; but on 
Thursday, after the insurgent officers had been killed, the 


fortress submitted to authority. Events at Shumla and 
Widdin are still uncertain; but it is clear that a general mili- 
tary insurrection in the fortresses was planned, and that it 
nearly succeeded. We think it will be found that the ring- 
leaders have been executed at once, to avoid complications with 
Russia, which, however, will come. Fighting in so many places 
will be held at St. Petersburg to presage anarchy; the 
Czar cannot abandon men whose appeal is openly to him; 
and a Military Council is now sitting to consider plans for the 
occupation of Bulgaria. That would be war. 


We fear that Sir George Trevelyan can no longer be counted 
on as a Unionist in any effective sense. In Tuesday’s papers, 
a letter was published from him to the Aberdeen Unionist 
Liberal Committee, in which he is said to have expressed his 
opinion,—the words are not given,—that the Irish Question 
must be dealt with promptly, thor oughly, radically, and reme- 
dially, and that it could only be so dealt with by a reunited 
Liberal Party, and that for a reunion on terms honourable to 
all concerned, he believed the moment to be ripe. In presiding 
at a House dinner of the Devonshire Club on Wednesday, he is 
reported,—though formal reporters were not present,—as making 
declarations still stronger in the same sense, and as having 
delivered a sharp attack on the Government. Sir George 
Trevelyan is, as he has himself recently admitted, an idolater of 
the Liberal Party ; and this idolatry is leading him, and, we fear, 
others, into a course of action which will seriously injure that 
party with the country, and ruin it as an instrument for pro- 
moting wise and sober progress. We never knew any good come 
of idolatry yet, and we have known floods of evil come of it. 
And certainly the least happy moment which can be chosen for 
idolising a popular party is the moment when the Conservative 
Party has reconstituted itself on a popular basis, which will 
compel it to do in a very considerable degree the work of which 
the Liberals had formerly a monopoly, but of which they now 
have a monopoly no longer. 


Yesterday week, Mr. W. H. Smith, who has been the very 
incarnation of reasonableness in relation to the Procedure reso- 
lutions, promised to consider how to word the Closure so as to 
prevent its being used in Supply to exclude separate debate on 
really separate items of any one vote; and after this concession, 
Mr. Parnell’s proposal to exempt Committee of Supply from 
liability to the Closure was rejected by 261 votes to 92. After- 
wards, Mr. Sexton’s motion to exempt the Procedure debate 
from the operation of the Closure after the resolution sanc- 
tioning the Closure has been carried, was rejected by 210 votes 
to 78. Mr. Parnell’s cynically obstructive amendment, pro- 
posing that the Closure should never be applied till the matter 
in debate had in the House been discussed for six hours, or in 
Committee for one hour, was negatived by 268 votes to82. And 
after an evening wasted on these proposals, the Procedure 
debate was adjourned to Tuesday, the Supplementary Estimates 
being taken on Monday. 


On Tuesday, when the debate should have been resumed, Mr. 
Howell interrupted it by a motion for adjournment to call atten- 
tion to a definite matter of urgent public importance,—namely, 
alleged acts of corruption by the Corporation of London in 
getting up opposition to Sir William Harcourt’s last Government 
of London Bill,—and he demanded an inquiry into the subject. 
That the subject was of importance no one will deny; that it 
should have been allowed to interrupt the Procedure debate, we 
should have thought that all public-spirited men would strenu- 
ously deny; but Mr. Howell was supported by a very large pro- 
portion of the Members of the Liberal Party, and in the course of 
the debate Mr. Gladstone himself rose to support Mr. Howell, 
though he was evidently a little ashamed of forcing on such a 
matter to the delay of Procedure. We think we can hear how 





he would have characterised such a proceeding during the 
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autumn of 1882. Mr. W. H. Smith, however, consented to an 
investigation of the charge against the London Corporation ; 
and then, at length, the debate on Procedure was resumed in a 
House beside itself with the triumph of obstructive tactics. 


The charge made by Mr. Howell against the Corpora- 
tion of London is a serious one. As yet it rests upon 
little but assertion; but he affirms that the Corporation 
spent a large sum of money—£20,000—in manufacturing 
expressions of local opinion against Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill 
for the municipal reform of the Metropolis. The money was 
paid for halls, committee-men, canvassers, “ chuckers-out,” 
drink, and occasionally for audiences. Sir R. Fowler, who was 
specially attacked by Mr. Howell, did not deny the charges 
on the City, but pointed out that they rested upon no evi- 
dence, and demanded that the Committee of Inquiry should 
be a strong one. Lord G. Hamilton assented to the inquiry, 
but wished to widen its range so as to include other 
public bodies; but this was resisted by Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Smith taking the same view promised that 
a Committee should be appointed by the Committee of 
Selection. He asked time to consider the terms of the refer- 
ence which Mr. Howell had drafted, but agreed fully that 
there must be an inquiry. The story throws a painful light on 
the worst feature in democratic as in despotic government,—the 
use which may be made of money to corrupt the judgment of 
the ultimate ruler. Bribing a meeting ought to be as great an 
offence as bribing a jury, and punished by something more than 
opprobrium. 


Mr. Sexton first wanted to confine the Closure to questions 
arising out of the first or second Order of the Day,—a proposal 
negatived by 209 votes to 83. Mr. Parnell’s amendment,— 
moved in his absence by Mr. Molloy,—asking for an explicit 
acknowledgment that “opportunity had been afforded for 
debate” on the subject of any motion to which the Closure 
could be applied, was debated, the Liberals joining the Parnellites 
to enforce their demand, and the proposal was negatived by only 
a majority of 55 (241 votes to 186), though the proposal 
really amounted to giving Members a positive right to discuss 
separately every amendment, however purely verbal, which 
might be suggested. Then followed amendment after amend- 
ment throughout the rest of Tuesday and the whole of Wed- 
nesday, most of them moved, apparently, with the explicit object 
of exhibiting to the country in the most vivid light the secrets 
of the art of obstructive debate. Mr. W. H. Smith had con- 
sented on Monday to reduce the Speaker’s intervention to a 
simple veto, exercised by way either of protecting minorities, or 
preventing an abuse of the rules of the House ; but none the less 
the debate smouldered on, and when it was adjourned to Friday, 
Mr. Whitbread’s amendment, excluding the Speaker altogether 
from any sort of responsibility, positive or negative, for the 
Closure, was still under discussion. 


Monday night was expended by the House of Commons on 
the Supplementary Estimates. They needed discussion, and 
one or two items may have needed excision, though Mr. Labou- 
chere’s selection, a vote of £27,000 for a Consulate house at 
Cairo, was not particularly happy. We shall need the house, 
whatever becomes of Egypt; and it is always bad policy for a 
Government, which does not die, to pay rent. Every disputed 
item was, however, seized upon by the obstructives, and 
the night was wasted in talk intended not to improve the 
Estimates, but to delay the restoration of Ireland to civilised 
order. That restoration depends upon the improvement of 
Procedure, and any conceivable topic which delays the Pro- 
cedure Rules is therefore eagerly debated. Irishmen even pro- 
fessed a keen desire to remedy the wrongs of the Civil Service 
Writers, and would, we doubt not, be eloquent by the hour upon 
the cost of the porters in public offices. Anything will do. 


The Irish obstruction to Supply on Thursday night was 
carried on in a very fierce, not to say furious fashion, and had 
not the Government, with praiseworthy firmness, organised the 
House for a night sitting, the vote for the Irish Constabulary 
would not have been carried even when it was,—namely, at 
about 2 o’clock. Mr. Dillon’s attack on the vote was as frank 
and bitter as usual, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s defence was 
straightforward and manly in the best possible sense. The 
Chairman (Mr. Courtney) had to interfere almost as often as in 
some of the internecine fights of 1882, and he did so with 
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Mr. Gladstone has written a characteristic letter : 

of the Baptist on the subject of Disestablishment tetesigenn 
Baptist had, we should infer, declared that Wales was tien f c 
Disestablishment, and that it is very wrong in Mr. Gladstone 
not to devote his attention to the subject, instead of occu sa 
himself exclusively with the Irish Question. Mr. Gindstose 
makes no complaint of the criticism, and acknowledges with 
cordial gratitude the “just and generous treatment ” which h 
has received from “the Nonconformists both in and out of 
Wales.” He declines to meddle with any electoral resolutio 
which he cannot follow up by a Bill; and he treats the case of 
the Established Church in Wules as one which demands the 
same sort of judgment as the Established Church in Scotland 
Bat even if it were to be admitted, for the sake of argument. 
that the Welsh Church ought to be disestablished, he believes it 
to be absolutely incontrovertible that the Irish Question blocks 
the way, and that nothing else of importance can be done till 
Ireland is out of the way. That may be so, or may not be so: 
but if it is so, it is to Mr. Gladstone’s own attitude that this 
vast magnification of the Irish Question till it eclipses and 
excludes from consideration all other questions, is unquestionably 
due. Further, Mr. Gladstone expresses in his letter something 
like annoyance at the apparent assumption of the Baptist that 
he is bound to stay in Parliament to the very last moment of 
his life, endeavouring to carry every reform for which the country 
is ripe. The Irish Question, Mr, Gladstone implies, is enough 
for him now. 


We are a mean people sometimes. It appears that the Queen 
intends to expend a part of the Jubilee money to be presented 
to her by the ladies of England, on an equestrian statue of the 
Prince Consort, to be placed in Windsor Park. This caused dis- 
content, the ladies apparently thinking so much honour paid to 
a husband most inexpedient, and an official intimation has been 
issued stating that the Queen will devote the remainder of 
the money to some great work of charity. It seems to us that 
her Majesty is ungenerously treated. Every town is using the 
Jubilee to buy itself a park, or a library, or a cemetery ; every 
petty charity is working the idea to advance its own pecuniary 
interests ; and every pretentious advertiser is calling his specialty 
a “Jubilee” something or other. But in the midst of the fuss, 
nobody—except the Emperor of Germany—thinks of a gift 
which may give personal pleasure to the Queen. She had to 
think even of that statue for herself, and is, in fact, in the posi- 
tion of the child who is so good that she has a whole sovereign 
given her for herself, but must not spend it. Suppose London, 
the only town in the Empire which has much to forgive the 
Queen, who ought to live here steadily through the season, 
presents her Majesty with a purse to be expended upon anything 
which will give her pleasure, but is not useful to others more 
than to herself? The “Jubilee” is being overdone, and we 
should like to see a little more household feeling and less calcu- 
lating selfishness in its celebration. Who gives a friend ten 
pounds on his birthday, with instructions to give it away in coalsP 


The telegram from Bombay of March 8rd about Afghan 
affairs, which has even affected the Stock Exchange, strikes us 
as nonsensical. It states that the Ameer is raising a new 
army, that he is drilling boys of ten and impressing boys of 
sixteen, and that he is about to proclaim a Holy War against 
Russia. He has no more power to proclaim a Holy War than 
the Queen has. We presume the truth to be that Abdurrahman 
Khan expects a renewal of the Ghilzai revolt, that his avarice 
has irritated some other tribes, and that he is raising all the 
forces he can, to be in readiness. As the usual charge against 
him is that he is a friend of the Infidels, it is possible that he 
has obtained an opinion from his Mollahs that he is a good 
Mahommedan, and that all good subjects of that faith should 
assist him willingly. We wonder what some of the story-tellers, 
who are always talking about a Jihad, think would be the effect 
of that proclamation on Mussulmans? Exactly as much and 
as little as the Pope’s approval of a war would have on Catholic 
soldiers. 


Sir William Harcourt publishes in the Times of Thursday a 





admirable temper and firmness. When at length Mr. Dillon’s 
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when it proposes to strengthen the law in Treland. 
ome - public that Lord Salisbury assented to the inquiry 
jnto the fall of prices in Ireland, that Earl Cowper’s Com- 
ission has reported that such fall has occurred, and that con- 
cogent the judicial rents must be reduced. He therefore 
arges that a measure sanctioning such reduction should take 
recedence of any Coercion Bill. The object of this argument 
js to enable Members to resist that Bill without appearing to 
their constituents to defend anarchy. We admit fully the fall 
in prices, and, indeed, claimed a fair hearing for Mr. Parnell’s 
Bill; but in the existing state of Ireland, obedience to the law 
must precede remedial measures. Suppose Sir W. Harcourt 
hada tenant who was unjustly rented, and therefore shot his 
jand-bailiff. Would he arrest that tenant and try him, or 
would he, as a preliminary, calmly discuss with him the 
character of his land, the average of prices, and the terms 
of his holding? The truth is, Sir W. Harcourt thinks 
continued disorder in Ireland favourable to the Home-rule 
policy, and would hear of disturbance there as a patriotic 
Parisian hears of little émeutes in Alsace-Lorraine. They are 
contrary to civilisation, no doubt ; but then, how very gratifying ! 
The fishery difficulty in Newfoundland appears to be a serious 
one. The French, under old treaties, have a right to fish on the 
Newfoundland banks, and do so. That is fair competition ; but 
the French Government, in order to foster their maritime 
reserves, now give their fishermen a bounty of 8s. 6d. per 
quintal, the total value of good cod being from 12s. 6d. to 14s. 
per quintal. The French fishermen, therefore, are able to 
undersell the Newfoundland fishermen so completely, that the 
trade of the latter, worth more than £2,000,000 a year, is 
almost or wholly ruined. As cod is the principal source of 
income in Newfoundland, the Colonists passed a law for- 
bidding the sale of bait to French fishermen; but the 
Colonial Office, moved by strong representations from France, 
has disallowed the Act for the year. Sir Henry Holland, 
in his letter, moreover, hints, as the Colonists will think, that he 
may not be able to allow it even in future. We hope, however, 
this is a wrong interpretation of the letter, for clearly the 
Newfoundlanders have a right to protect themselves against the 
bounties, in any way not barred by treaty. The right of fishing 
stupidly conceded to the French was clearly only a right to 
“fish fair.” 


The French are busily discussing a plan for making Alsace- 
Lorraine a separate Principality. They say they would be con- 
tent with that, as there would then be a complete barrier of 
neutral States between them and Germany. The scheme is, we 
fear, entirely in the air. The Germans hold Lorraine for 
strategic purposes, which would be baffled if Metz were neutral, 
and regard Alsace as “old German property” which they are 
bound to keep, even if its people hanker after the union with 
another State. No German agrees to the proposal, or at heart 
believes that in serious emergencies the neutrality of such a 
State would be respected. To make the scheme even appear 
practical, Alsace-Lorraine should be made the westernmost 
canton of Switzerland. Switzerland, if pressed too hard, can 
take care of her own, and, besides, attracts her population. We 
should not wonder, supposing the next war to end in a 
French defeat, if Switzerland were allowed to grow into a con- 
siderable State. Her system allows not only freedom, buat 
freedom to retain a separate language ; yet she is strong enough 
to be dangerous to invade. 


Mr. John Morley delivered an address on the study of litera- 
ture to the students of the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, last Saturday, in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House, the Lord Mayor being in the chair. He began 
by depreciating his own capacity to speak on such a subject, on 
the ground that he had strayed “ from literature into politics,” 
and that as politics are a field where “ action is one long second- 
best,” and where “the choice constantly lies between two 
blunders,” he was not sure that he was the best man for the 
task. Mr. Morley was very keen against the notion that culture 
would in any way interfere with the effective performance of the 
rough work of the world; indeed, he held that the “ Periclean 
ideas of beauty and simplicity” could be brought within the 
reach of the drudges of the world, and that the drudgery would 
be all the less of drudgery as a consequence. 


Mr. Morley remarked on the comparative indifference be- 
trayed towards literature, as compared with science and the more 





or less technical instruction which helps men in practical life, 
and he does not wonder at this. Men will more or less prefer 
studies which tend to their own advancement in life. But for 
himself, he held Dr. Arnold’s view, —“ If I had to choose, I would 
rather that a son of mine believed that the sun went round the 
earth, than that he should be entirely deficient in knowledge of 
beauty, of poetry, of moral truth.” We should think so, indeed. 
“ Entirely deficient” in such knowledge is, indeed, spiritual and 
moral idiocy ; while ignorance of such a fact as the rotation of 
the earth round the sun is, to ninety-nine men out of a hundred, 
of no importance at all. Mr. Morley commented on and 
regretted the enormous proportion of fiction in demand in the 
popular libraries, though he confessed himself a “voracious ” 
novel-reader. Some people, he remarked,—even among the 
educated,—are born with an “incapacity for reading,” and that 
is not, perhaps, very surprising, if we consider that literary tastes 
can hardly have been transmitted in any great force for more 
than some ten generations at most, even of well-descended 
families, while restless out-of-door tastes must have been trans- 
mitted to us for some hundreds of generations. Most books 
worth reading once are, said Mr. Morley, worth reading twice ; 
while the masterpieces of literature are worth reading “a 
thousand times.” He thought the lists of the best books in the 
world,—a hundred in number,—much too long. A prig had been 
defined as “an animal overfed for its size,” and to stuff a man 
with extracts from the hundred best books in the world would 
lead to an immense quantity of overfeeding. That is very true; 
but, as a matter of fact, we doubt whether one prig in ten is 
made one by too much stuffing with knowledge. It is the 
didactic impulse,—an impulse which you often see in the 
ignorant, and comparatively seldom in men of real learning,— 
that is chiefly in the ascendant in the prig. The true inflating 
gas in the prig is the self-confidence of temperament, much 
oftener than the conceit of knowledge. 


The Master of Balliol sent an interesting letter to Thursday’s 
Times on the claims of the great town Colleges to share in the 
Education Grant. His argument is that these Colleges,—like 
the Liverpool, Bristol, and Nottingham University Colleges,— 
do not at present attract private muniticence; that they cannot 
pay their way by students’ fees without excluding those who 
most need the instruction by charging too high fees; and that 
the principle has been already conceded in the State, and 
grants given to Welsh, Irish, and Scotch Colleges. Also, he 
thinks that a grant for higher education of something like 
2 per cent. on that given to elementary education would be 
enough,—say, in England alone, some £60,000. All these argu- 
ments are strong; but, on the other side, there is the rapid and 
almost alarming growth of the public expenditure, the especial 
tendency of education votes to grow in an ever-increasing ratio, 
and the obvious tendency of State grants to undermine private 
munificence. Owens College is all the more influential now 
for having struck its roots deep into the justifiable local pride 
of Manchester, and we cannot help thinking that urgent pres- 
sure would be better applied to the deficient local feeling of our 
great towns, than to the lavishness of Parliamentary expen- 
diture. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison took the chair at the annual meeting 
of the Social and Political Education League, in the Holborn 
Town Hall on Wednesday, and delivered a warm eulogium on 
the principle that all the lectures of the League should be 
gratuitous. His chief reason was that a paid lecturer was 
very apt to attempt to amuse rather than to instruct; but 
that, we fear, is frequently the case even with unpaid lecturers. 
No one would expect a lecturer on physics or chemistry to 
teach for nothing, and the only reason why gratuitous political 
lectures are better than paid political lectures, is that there is, 
as yet, so little of established scientific truth in political philo- 
sophy, that paid lectures might easily be a premium on 
buncombe. It is not, however, one in three, even of unpaid 
leeturers, who would come up to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ideal 
of the unpaid lecturer whose lectures should be a “ course of 
self-education,” and who should “lay bare” his own mind to 
public view, and appeal to his hearers to judge “ if one’s educa- 
tion had been of any good worth speaking of.” We fear that 
the opinions of very few audiences would be “ of any good worth 
speaking of” on a question of that kind. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100% to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE APPROACH OF WAR. 


E cannot but believe that war is rapidly approaching. 
The German Parliament assembled on Thursday, and 
the speech from the Throne not only contains no reassuring 
word, but is based on the theory that Germany has only the 
“ plenitude of her own strength ”’ to defend her against attack. 
It is true the Government has still to pass its Military Bill, 
and may therefore be disinclined to reassure the Deputies ; but 
Prince Bismarck had before him the returns of the second 
elections, which show that a clear majority of the whole 
House is pledged to grant the Septennate. Under such circum- 
stances, the absence of any expression of confidence is most 
remarkable; and all other incidents are exceedingly disquieting. 
The Austrian Government continues its armaments with almost 
reckless haste. It is concentrating its cavalry in Galicia, a 
flat province nearly as large as Scotland, in which the 
huge masses of Russian horsemen could operate with effect, 
and it has informed the Hungarian Delegation, through Count 
Kalnoky, that although it desires peace, war might be upon 
the Dual Monarchy at a moment’s notice. The Delegation, 
therefore, though sensitive about the difficult financial position 
of Hungary, voted £5,000,000 of extra money for the Army 
without debate. The Prince of Montenegro, who has no 
financial resources, has mobilised and armed 35,000 men, and 
is palpably waiting for some signal to act, either in Macedonia, 
or on behalf of the enemies of King Milano in Servia. That 
signal will, it is believed, be given by disturbances in Bulgaria ; 
and the facts indicate that orders to give it have already been 
secretly issued. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the Czar has decided that 
he must, in his own interest and that of his nation, restore his 
ascendency in the Balkans by force, and consider what course 
he would be likely to adopt. Clearly, he would mass troops in 
Odessa, for a descent on Bourgas, and in Bessarabia for a passage 
across the Danube, thus threatening both divisions of Bulgaria ; 
and would accumulate an army on the Galician frontier to 
menace or attack Austria, if she interfered. Those are the pre- 
cise preparations which he is believed to have made, and which 
the Governor-General of Odessa, in the Order we quoted last 
week, obviously regarded as preludes to immediate war. He 
has not been censured for that Order, nor have the reckless 
agents of Russia in Western Europe ventured to offer the 
slightest explanation of its menacing tone. The Russian 
troops being ready, or nearly ready, it would be most 
convenient to the Russian Government, which like every 
Government,—prefers to tell its subjects that when it 
declares war it cannot help itself, if it were summoned 
by the Bulgarians, or if disorder in Bulgaria called for 
forcible repression. Well, the effort to produce that situa- 
tion is being made. It is not needful either to affirm or deny 
the endless stories of Russian “ intrigue,” some of which we 
may in fairness admit would not, if the intriguers were 
Englishmen, and the object the revindication of British prestige, 
strike English partisans as so exceedingly heinous, The patent 
and undenied facts are quite enough. There is a Russian 
party within the Bulgarian Army, as Prince Alexander him- 
self asserted in his heart-broken explanation; and that party 
has clearly been told—either from St. Petersburg direct, or 
from the revolutionary head-quarters in Roumania—to put 
itself in motion. The signal being given, its leaders in 
Silistria, Rustchuk, and probably other places, rose in mutiny, 
seized those fortresses, and declared for “ Russia and Bulgaria.” 
On Saturday, February 26th, Colonel Kristeff, Commandant in 
Silistria, ordered his soldiers—hardly a thousand in number— 
to revolt, and about athird obeyed. The reservists of the town, 
however, who outnumbered the garrison by two to one, adhered 
to the Regents, as did the civil population ; the Regents them- 
selves acted with the energy and patriotism they have always 
displayed ; trustworthy regiments were moved from Sofia and 
Shumla upon Silistria, and after a scene of fighting, still confused 
in detail, Colonel Kristeff was killed, and the revolt stamped 
out. Unfortunately, it was followed by another at Rustchuk, 
and probably a third at Shumla, and these two have not, up 
to the latest date, been unmistakably put down. We do not 
question that they will be put down, but except as proving the 
extraordinary aptitude of the Bulgarians for self-government, 
it does not much matter whether the Regents succeed or 
not. It is pretty clear that the Bulgarian Government, in 


stationed their disaffected or doubtful bat 
— that the latter have received 
and that as they rose on behalf of Russi i 

allow them to suffer seriously. The dine juan 
not back the movement boldly and at once must He hibit 
the punishment of the insurgents; and as their : j 
would dissolve the Army, the Regents must punish’ th = 
They cannot condone mutiny twice without extinction as 
ruling men; and if they do not condone it, the « vs 
of the Czar,” as he understands it, and his future r 
tige in the Balkans, will demand that he should at i 
and by force, occupy Bulgaria. We can see no wa wo 
of that position, and read with no surprise that a Ocancid 
of War has been called by the Czar to consider the 
means of occupation, and that the principal figure in it j 
General Gourko, the victor of the Balkans in 1877. Nothi : 
else was to be expected under the circumstances; but then 
that is war. The forcible occupation of Bulgaria is the one 
act to which the Austrian Chancellor has publicly stated that 
the Empire cannot submit. . 

There is, as we read the situation, just one continge 
which war may be averted. The f setae Soe a : 
instead of attacking Russia, declare that the circumstances = 
extreme, that the Russian march on Constantinople threatens 
the very existence of his Empire, that he has no ally in Balkan 
affairs, that he must obtain a material guarantee, and that 
consequently the armies of the Monarchy will occupy Salonica, 
That is, he may at the eleventh hour accept partition instead 
of war, as Maria Theresa did in Poland. That this project 
has tempted the Austrian Court is certain, and to a man like 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, always beaten in war, always re- 
covering himself by diplomacy, it must offer many attractions, 
That Turkey still dreads this plan is the only explanation we 
have ever seen of the otherwise preposterous accumulation of 
troops in Macedonia; while we suspect it would not be 
wholly displeasing to Prince Bismarck. It would avoid war, 
leave France without an ally, and render Austria, perhaps for 
ever, dependent upon her alliance with Berlin. No such plot, 
for it would be a plot, would be revealed till the last moment, 
or, indeed, until the armies were in motion. This contingency, 
therefore, is conceivable; but we do not believe that it will 
happen. The Hapsburgs have made friends with Hungary, 
and the Hungarians would never forgive the dynasty again. 
They would see that the Empire had become substantially 
Slav, that their own future had become hopeless, and that 
the Emperor must again revert to military rule. They hate 
Russia with an incurable hatred ; and with Russia seated 
for ever on both sides of the Danube, they would hold them- 
selves betrayed, That risk is greater in the eyes of the cautious 
Austrian statesmen than the risk of war, with the guarantee 
they have from Prince Bismarck that “ Austria shall not cease 
to be a Great Power;” and they will prefer to fight it out. 
Without some entirely new event, such as may entirely upset 
calculations, or some entirely new combination due to Prince 
Bismarck’s immense audacity, we can only acknowledge 
sorrowfully that war approaches fast. 
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THE GREAT DANGER BEFORE THE LIBERALS, 


: ie? mighty instrument of good, the Liberal Party in 
this country, was never, in the remembrance of the 
present writer, in anything like the same danger of losing the 
honour in which it has been so long held,—an honour to 
which no one in this country has contributed so much as its 
present great leader,—as it is now. And deeply as we regret 
to say it, the danger in which it stands is due, for the first 
time, to the party policy, or rather the partisan policy which 
Mr. Gladstone permits or encourages, and to some extent 
even originates. We speak, because we think, with every 
respect of Mr. Gladstone’s convictions in relation to his new 
Irish policy. Suddenly as it was declared, that policy is, we 
believe, in his mind a policy of deep conviction, and not in 
the smallest degree due to any strategical manceuvre. But 
quite apart from the earnestness of the policy which Mr. 
Gladstone advocates for Ireland,—indeed, we may say, for 
the very reason that he has adopted that policy, and adopted 
it so abruptly, and in a manner so trying to some of his 
most loyal followers,—the great Liberal leader was bound 
to look at the situation as it presents itself to British states- 
men who cannot agree with him, with perfectly candid eyes, 
and to be careful above everything lest he should give 
occasion to his opponents to impute to his mode of dealing 
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anything like an unfair and unscrupulous eagerness to inflict 


umiliations and beset them with embarrassments 
ore _— properly belong to the policy they advocate. 
Yet humiliations of this kind are precisely what it seems to 
us that many of the Liberals are now showing the most 
indecent eagerness, without rebuke from him, to bring about, 
and what even Mr. Gladstone himself has condescended in one 
or two instances to multiply by his own agency. The situation 
in which he found himself before the last General Elections 
was one eminently demanding the display of the strictest 
moderation and the highest magnanimity. He had sprung 
upon his colleagues a design which shocked some of the ablest 
and the most disinterested, and which startled a large pro- 
rtion even of the rank and file of his party ; and whatever 
the depth of his own conviction of the exigency of the 
occasion, it was not for him to be impatient when he found 
that the people of Great Britain were, at least for the present, 
uite unable to follow him. It was for him to have moderated 
the zeal of the more fanatical of his followers, and to show 
how sincerely he could respect an inability to take up a wholly 
new and startling political position which, nevertheless, his 
own versatile mind had accepted as right. And he did show 
something of this magnanimity towards Lord Hartington, 
whose Lancashire seat, so far as Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
went, would, we believe, have been left uncontested. But he 
utterly failed to take up the same position in other cases,—in 
one case where, as we think, there was even a greater demand 
on his sympathy and forbearance. Sir George Trevelyan 
had given two years of something like political martyrdom 
to braving the studied insults and gross political slanders 
of the Parnellite Party. If Sir George Trevelyan were unable, 
as he was for a time at least (we regret profoundly to 
see how little of that inability appears to remain), to follow 
Mr, Gladstone in his political volteface, surely he had a 
claim on his leader for the most magnanimous treatment, 
Yet Mr, Gladstone did not scruple to intervene personally in 
favour of the candidate who was contesting,—and, as it 
proved, successfully contesting,—Sir George Trevelyan’s seat 
for Hawick. That, surely, was not a happy precedent. Surely 
it would have furthered Mr. Gladstone’s own cause to show 
that he wished to see in the new House of Commons those 
whose opinions had most right to be exceptionally respected, 
even in the cases where they were opposed to his own, instead 
of pleading against them on behalf of the brand-new cause 
to which he had devoted himself. We do sincerely think 
that in personally opposing Sir George Trevelyan, and also, 
though we condemn his error of judgment in Mr. Goschen’s 
case in a less degree, in using his personal influence to the 
utmost to defeat Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone 
injured, instead of furthering, the cause for which he was so 
eager. 
But these errors of judgment were nothing in comparison 
with that persistent silence as to the National League’s 
“Plan of Campaign,” and that disposition to favour the 
policy of obstruction in relation to Procedure, which have 
marked Mr. Gladstone’s course in the present Session 
of Parliament. Surely, if Home-rule for Ireland were 
to be made plausible to the people of Great Britain, 
it should have been divorced most sedulously from all the 
contempt for law, and the still deeper contempt for the credit 
of Parliament, with which Mr. Parnell and his political asso- 
ciates are unfortunately so willing to connect it. Yet now 
we find Sir William Harcourt throwing his whole heart night 
after night into fighting the very same sort of guerilla war 
against Mr. W. H. Smith and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, which 
Mr. Parnell and his friends fought against Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir William Harcourt only a year or two ago. Even Mr. 
Gladstone himself intervenes to delay the urgent debate on 
Procedure, that he may insist upon an inquiry into the alleged 
corruption of the Corporation of the City of London,— 
an inquiry which could not have been refused, and which 
would have been just as useful and effective six months 
hence as it is now. And even Mr. Gladstone himself 
leads up all his available forces to support Mr. Parnell in an 
amendment to the Closure resolution of the most extraordinary 
kind,—an amendment which, as it seems to us, might have 
been used to turn a resolution intended to bring debate to an 
issue, into one adapted to protract it to intolerable length. 
We refer, of course, to the division of Tuesday night on the 
words requiring “ opportunity for debate” to be afforded on 
every question before the Closure could be proposed. It seems 
to us that by making such common cause with the obstruction- 
ists as Mr, Gladstone sanctioned on Tuesday night, the Liberal 








Party will be very seriously damaged in the country,—that an 
opinion will be disseminated that that party, in spite of its 
known desire for sterner rules of Procedure, is willing to avail 
itself of any petty excuse for putting a spoke in the wheel of 
the reform of Procedure when it is proposed by its opponents 
and proposed with a view of restoring in Ireland a 
social order for which the Liberals no longer wish,—unless, 
indeed, it were the product of their new and pet remedy, 
Home-rule. 

We can see only too clearly how matters are likely to go, 
and the forecast gives us nothing but pain. If things go on 
for two or three weeks longer as they have gone on during the 
earlier part of the Session, the time will come when the 
Government will say that this inability to move is simply in- 
tolerable, and that an appeal must be made to the country on 
the question of whether a Parliamentary majority is to have 
its own way or not. If that appeal is made in a con- 
dition of things such as now prevails; if Sir William Har- 
court’s great talents are still being used, as they are being used 
now, simply to play into Mr. Parnell’s hands; if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reserve is still as great as it is now, or is only broken 
through as it was on Tuesday night, the question which will 
really go to the constituencies will be this,—* Will you give 
Home-rule, or will you put down obstruction?” On the one hand, 
all the enthusiasts for Home-rule will have a free hand, and will 
do all in their power to carry the country with them; and, of 
course, in Scotland and Wales, no less than in Ireland, they will 
succeed. In England, on the other hand, the Liberal Unionists 
will virtually disappear, The country will see that three 
parties make a divided Parliament, and the constituencies will 
vote either for the Conservatives or for Mr. Gladstone. But 
then, as formerly, the choice will depend on that large number 
of doubtful votes which hover between the two parties, and 
pass from one side to the other according to the impression of 
sincerity and prudence in the statesmen on both sides which 
the particular crisis makes upon them. What impression 
would such a crisis as we have supposed make upon them ? 
We think they would say that the Government had not had 
fair play ; that just because Mr. Gladstone had made up his 
mind in 1886 that his policy of 1882 was a fatal blunder, he 
would not allow the Conservatives who supported it then, and 
who support it still, to have a fair chance. They would say that 
it ought to have a fair chance; that a Crimes Act which had 
worked well, and had been supported by both parties in 1882, 
ought not to be refused to the Conservatives by the exercise 
of every act of obstruction in 1887; and that, for their parts, 
they would give Lord Salisbury a free hand, as they had 
formerly given Mr. Gladstone a free hand. If that were their 
policy, as we think it would be the policy of sober men who 
had watched the course of events in Parliament, we should 
have another defeat of Mr. Gladstone, and a solid Conservative 
majority against him. Mr. Gladstone, the greatest Liberal 
Minister of the century, would retire finally under a cloud, and 
would retire not so much for his Irish policy, as for the want 
of apparent magnanimity,—we say “apparent,” because we 
attribute the course he takes rather to his curious absorption 
in one idea at a time, and his consequent want of dramatic 
insight into the position of his opponents, than to any deficiency 
in real magnanimity,—which led him to permit his followers 
to avail themselves of every paltry means at their disposal for 
making the position of his opponents untenable and intolerable. 
The result would be to us supremely painful, even though we, 
with our opinion of the danger in Ireland, should think the 
decision a right one. We have taken the utmost pride in the 
great achievements of the Liberal Party under their present 
leader. Till Home-rule was proposed, we never faltered in 
our allegiance. Even then we never doubted, and do not now 
doubt, the absolute disinterestedness of Mr. Gladstone’s action. 
And the final condemnation of that action which the present 
attitude of the Liberals is pretty certain to provoke, 
would be to us a most painful shock, a heart-breaking dis- 
illusion. Even though the Conservatives, under the new 
suffrage, should be prepared to do very much the same things 
which, under the old suffrage, the Liberals did, one does not 
want to see the tragic fall of a great party and a great leader. 
We do not want to hear the country exulting in the downfall of 
an attempted conspiracy to shut the mouth of the House of 
Commons, which though it originated with Mr. Parnell, was 
subsequently taken under the zxgis of the great statesman 
who formerly denounced Mr. Parnell as he deserved, and 
told the whole country in language which will never be 
forgotten what he thought of Mr. Parnell’s doctrine and Mr. 
Parnell’s deeds. 
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LORD LYMINGTON’S LETTER. 


ORD LYMINGTON is a young man, and apparently an 
impatient man, or he would have known that the letter 
which he wrote to Wednesday’s Times is far better calculated 
to “take all heart, as well as all principle, out of the Union 
cause” than any proceeding of the Government. He com- 
plains of “the want of action, of nerve, and of courage which 
is paralysing their [the Government’s] treatment of the Irish 
Question ;” but his letter does not supply a single hint as to 
what, with the means at their disposal, they might have done 
which they have not done, except the very unfortunate one 
that they might have proposed a change in the law of the kind 
needed to enforce order in Ireland, without first dealing with 
the Procedure of the House of Commons. “If,” says Lord 
Lymington, “ to assert the authority of law is the first duty of 
Government, the measure necessary to effect that assertion should 
be the first, and, so long as the need exists, its exclusive business.” 
And what would be the use of that, if Parliament has so little 
control of its own time that every word in such a measure might 
be made the subject of a whole night’s debate? Those who 
know the difficulties and feel the humiliations of the present 
situation far more keenly than Lord Lymington, believe that 
every minute spent in obtaining a form of Procedure which 
will give Parliament something like a reasonable control of 
the apportionment of its own time, so far from causing delay in 
the passing of the needful Irish measure, will directly hasten 
that event. Lord Lymington should look at the condition of 
his own party, should mark its eagerness to discuss a bit of 
supposed Aldermanic jobbing at the cost of half a night’s 
debate on the Closure, should observe how every delay which 
the Gladstonians can decently support they do support, and 
should then ask himself where we should be now, if the first 
measure introduced, in place of the reform of Procedure, had 
been a Bill to amend criminal procedure in Ireland. On such 
a Bill, not only would Mr. Labouchere with all his followers 
have adhered en masse to Mr. Parnell, and have aided him in 
every feat of obstruction, but Sir William Harcourt’s active 
cynicisms would have been freely scattered on behalf of Mr. 
Parnell’s side, and it is probable that the House would not yet 
have finished even the “preliminary” discussion on such a mea- 
sure,—that leave would not yet have been given to read the Bill 
a first time. Fortunately for the Unionists, Sir William Har- 
court and the greater number of his party are already so deeply 
committed to a reform of Procedure, that it is only now and 
again, and with much fear and trembling, that they can venture 
to throw their influence into the Parnellite scale. But a party 
committed to Home-rule would have no scruples at all on 
the subject of a Bill which they would call, and, indeed, 
already call, a Coercion Bill. They would probably give their 
whole force to the effort to resist it, and to compel the 
Government to resign or dissolve on the question of policy 
implied in what they call Coercion. Why, even Mr. Winter- 
botham, and several of the party who call themselves Unionists, 
have already stated in Parliament that they will sanction no new 
Coercion measure; and yet this is what Lord Lymington pro- 
poses to ask the House to pass, without even that power of appor- 
tioning its own disposable time to its needs, which the reform 
of Procedure would give it. We venture to say that a less 
reasonable display of impatience than Lord Lymington’s letter 
has not been put forth by any politician during the past year ; 
and in the midst of the impatience and irritability which 
almost all parties are displaying, that is saying a great deal. 

Of course, if Lord Lymington holds, as, if we are to judge 
by some expressions in his letter, he might seem to hold, 
that a better Executive than that of the existing Government 
for the purpose of enforcing order in Ireland, might be estab- 
lished there by the Parnellites themselves, we should quite 
understand his contention that the Government are blocking 
the way. That is what Mr. Frederic Harrison appears to hold, 
and he is extremely angry with any one who imputes to him 
that, because he favours Home-rule with all its dangers, he 
favours anarchy. But the action of the Liberal Unionists 
proceeds on an assumption precisely opposite. We say that the 
tree is known by its fruits ; that we know what the Parnellites 
wish and what they promise; that the “Plan of Campaign” 
expresses their notion of order ; and boycotting or moonlighting 
their conception of the agencies by which it is legitimate to 
enforce order. We say that, bad as the state of Ireland is, it 
is not so bad, nor within any reasonable distance of such badness, 
as the Parnellite rule in Ireland would be. And we had suppposed 
till now that Lord Lymington had been of a like mind, and that, 
ill-satisfied as he is and must be with the condition of Ireland, 


anxious as he must be for a vast change in the inistrat; 
of order in that country, he still held chat everythings ele m4 
the hands of the Parnellites is a gain, and that no worse fate no 
befall Ireland than to hand her over to the tender mercies of 
the National League. If he does not hold this, he ma be 
quite right in turning Home-ruler at once. But if he 4 
hold it, he cannot do a more mischievous thing than to Ac 
up his hands in despair, and say,—* Better Home-rule at ‘aie 
than this hopeless struggle against it.’ " 

Impatience is perhaps, of all political faults, the most fatal 
to true progress. And impatience in statesmen who, with nothin 
but a Parliamentary machinery adapted to the conditions of such 
a country as Great Britain at their disposal, have to pass laws for 
the benefit of a country in such a state as Ireland, is the next 
thing to pure folly. Doubtless the very essence of the eyil is 
that we have to use the very same instrument for the treatment 
of two countries in a totally different social condition. We are 
perfectly aware that that is the strength of the argument for 
Home-rule. But we are also perfectly aware that it is the 
strength of the argument against it. If we had at the head 
of the Irish statesmen men who were eager for the restoration 
of a noble and dignified order, men who, if the country passed 
into their hands, would be the first to punish crime, and to pro- 
tect liberty, and to defend right whether on behalf of rich or 
poor, then, indeed, there might be little to urge against Home. 
rule. But asevery one knows that it is just the reverse, that 
the most law-abiding of the Irish people dread the Saturnalia 
of a Parnellite Government as we should dread the triumph of 
the Socialists in London; as every struggle even for popular re- 
forms in recent years has been resisted by the Parnellites because 
it would have snatched the reins out of their hands; as Mr. Glad- 
stone found in them his worst enemies up to the very moment 
when he turned round and offered to surrender everything into 
their hands,—what can we do but struggle to restore order in 
Ireland in the old fashion, and by the old means, until those 
means are really exhausted? They are by no means exhausted 
yet. And we feel no doubt that while for the present the 
influence which the Government still exert in Ireland is so 
much gained from anarchy, a steady struggle with the 
anarchists of the House of Commons will give the present 
Administration a much stronger hold of Ireland, and will 
enable them to pass laws,—not temporary laws, such as the 
Crimes Act of 1882,—which will advance permanently in 
Ireland the cause of order, of liberty, and of peace. No dis- 
creet Unionist will assail the Government for difficulties which 
are not of their creating, and with which they are struggling 
as manfully as the highest courage and earnestness would 
enable them to struggle. 





THE STRENGTH OF RUSSIA. 


HE last of the three striking papers published in the 

Fortnightly Review on the present situaticn of Europeis, 
as we confidently believe, not only too pessimist, but positively 
misleading. The writer, be it Sir Charles Dilke or another, 
dislikes and distrusts Russia, and because he is aware of those 
feelings, in his desire to be fair he prodigiously exaggerates 
Russian strength. If his view in its entirety is correct, we 
are all bound to admire the moderation of the Ozar, for he has 
the power, if he wills it, to conquer half Europe, and, indeed, 
could not be held in check, except by a coalition of the Con- 
tinental Powers, all ready to die in the last ditch. The Russian 
power, says the Reviewer, is in quantity equal to two and a 
half times that of the Austrian Empire ; and as Germany is, 
apart from the genius of her captains, not much stronger than 
Austria, it follows that Russia might beat Germany and Austria 
combined. It certainly could beat both if France would lend any 
aid, and it would, therefore, the Reviewer urges, be “‘ madness, 
if not suicide,” for Prince Bismarck at present to attack either 
Russia or France, The Ozar, he says, controls on paper four mil- 
lions of soldiers—it is really only two, for of his ultimate reserve 
only a small portion has been thoroughly drilled—his crypto 
allies in Austria, Czechs, Ruthenians, and Servians, number 
millions ; his cavalry is probably three times that of Austria, 
is, indeed, a huge army in itself—more than two hundred 
thousand strong—and all these men are burning with a fire of 
patriotism unknown in the rest of Europe, ‘ Frenchmen are 
patriots, from M. Grévy down to M. Drumont; but probably 
neither M. Grévy nor even M. Drumont possesses that kind of 
patriotic courage which would lead him to get himself quietly 
killed for his country’s sake if he could well help it. The 
Russians have a different sort of patriotism from the patriotism 





of other European peoples—there are few Russians who would 
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hesitate to die if their death could help their country’s cause.” 
The drawbacks to the power of the Czar upon which Europe 
relies are in the main illusions. Nihilism in Russia is like 
Socialism in Germany, a danger, but not an obstacle. The 
picturesque but powerless subject tribes which hate her are 
jost amidst the sixty millions of true Russians, all alike, all 
speaking the same language, and all devoted to their country. 
As to the Caucasus—supposed to be always rebellious—it 
never stirred even in the Crimean War ; as to the Baltic pro- 
yinces, their peasantry are Russian, though their nobles and 
traders are Germans ; while as to Poland, Poland died finally 
in 1863, when the peasantry, in return for emancipation and 
the gift of land, embraced the Russian side. The Russians 
are the most numerous, the most homogeneous, the most 
patriotic people in Europe, and the people most directly 
governed by the religious sentiment. 

It is a terrible picture, and on one side it may be acknow- 
ledged to be a true one. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the strength which Russia could put forth in a defensive war. 
Guarded as she is by her patriotic millions, by her vast extent, 
and by her climate, it may be doubted whether coalesced 
Europe could subjugate her for a year. Certainly, if in 1855 
Alexander II. had followed the policy of Alexander I., and 
had retreated before the French and English armies, the 
Western Powers would have been paralysed, or must 
have urged their armies forward to share in those vast 
plains the fate of Napoleon’s army after Moscow. Russia 
at home is practically unassailable; but then, so may a fortress 
be, yet be unable to conquer anything. The point is not 
whether Russia can defend herself, but whether she can 
mobilise armies against which Germany or Austria cannot de- 
fend themselves. The number of her soldiers on paper does 
not signify, and we will leave its discussion to professionals ; 
but can Russia find men, transport, commissariat, and com- 
petent leaders for an invading army which Germany or 
Austria could not destroy,—that is, in fact, an invading army 
of at least half-a-million men? There is no proof whatever of 
the assertion. She has had every motive in her more recent 
wars, beginning with the Crimean and ending with the war 
of 1877, to display such strength, and she has not done 
it. She did not drive out the English and French armies. 
She had to summon aid in order to take Plevna. No doubt, 
within her own frontiers, her power of summoning masses of 
drilled men has been enormously increased by her railways ; 
but that would not be the case beyond her own frontiers, for 
the railways in a war of invasion would be broken up, and she 
could only move the numbers she could transport and feed. 
Then, quality counts as well as mass; and where, as 
yet, is the evidence of superior quality? The Russian 
soldier is brave, obedient, and tenacious; but he is under- 
fed, ill-provided, and, outside the Guard, ill-instructed in the use 
of his arms, Above all, he dies quickly, as quickly as a French 
conscript in the East. All conscripts are wasted, because 
they can be replaced, and Russian conscripts are wasted more 
than any. It is the specialty of the Russian armies to melt 
away just as their work seems done, and the melting, observed 
in all ancient invasions of Turkey,in Suvaroff’s wonderful march 
into Switzerland, in the defence of the Crimea, and in the latest 
Turkish War, is due to the Russian liability to sickness, alike 
on the march and in the encampment. The corruption which 
cripples the commissariat is declared not to be extinct, while 
economy of the honest kind is necessarily, owing to the frightful 
numbers to be supported, pushed to a point at which overworked 
men, and especially overworked men with an inherent tendency 
towards despair, connot be kept in health. Of great Generals, 
none are visible in Russia, or can be visible, for the Imperial 
House must stand alone, and no absolute Court can get rid of 
favouritism ; and the minor Generals will not by any rule of 
Nature be better than those opposed to them. As to the 
fighting qualities of the rank and file, nobody has ever 
questioned them since Zorndorff; but why should they 
be greater than those of the Germans, who surpass 
Russians—by the admission of the latter—in every depart- 
ment of civil life ; or than those of “ Austrian” soldiers, two- 
thirds of whom are as Slav as the Russians themselves ? 
Even if we admit equality in all qualities, the Germans and 
Austrians on their own ground must be the more numerous, 
for no army can equal a population; and in Germany and 
Austria alike the population consists of retired soldiers. The 
million of the Landsturm just being erganised in Austria are 
not peasants hastily armed, but retired soldiers summoned 
in extremity back to their colours, It may be difficult to 
supply them properly, but it must be more difficult to 





supply an equal number of Russians. That a Russian 
invasion must be a dreadful thing, and in Galicia or West 
Prussia a most dreadful thing, a thing to think of with 
profound horror, is only too true; but we can see no adequate 
reason for the tone of semi-despair which pervades the article 
in the Fortnightly upon every branch of the Russian subject, 
except, indeed, the invasion of India, which the Reviewer 
allows would probably not succeed. That tone, if it 
prevailed generally, would dishearten half Europe, and render 
resistance to Russia, even if she attacked the civilised Powers 
and not only Turkey, an effort half-beaten from the beginning. 
The Reviewer, in truth, in his anxiety to miss no point telling 
in favour of Russia, unconsciously exaggerates, as when he 
alleges that Constantinople could be easily taken from the 
Asiatic side. Grant that an army like that of Xerxes arrives 
at Scutari, after a march over the whole body of Ottoman 
soldiery, how is it to cross the strait in the teeth of the Austrian 
and German, to say nothing of the British, fleets ? 

It is neither patriotic nor wise to depreciate the power of 
Russia, as we admit too many of her enemies do, or to ex- 
aggerate her difficulties, or to doubt her people’s patriotism ; 
but also it is neither wise nor patriotic to describe her as the 
potential mistress of Europe. She is not nearly as much 
stronger than England, even in material resources, as Napoleon 
was. Her force, magnificent as it is, is as an instrument of 
war nothing compared to the Grande Armee. Her Govern- 
ment, powerful and unscrupulous as it may be, does not 
surpass Napoleon’s, either in unscrupulousness or power. 
On the other hand, it is faced by a new Power which 
Napoleon never had to meet,—the coalesced strength of 
Central Europe, with its million of drilled men actually present 
in barracks, commanded by Generals of whom some at least 
have no rivals, and armed with what we fear will prove the 
most destructive implement of war yet placed in soldiers’ 
hands. It is the rifle, not the cannon, which kills 
thousands, and the power of the rifle since the last 
war has at least been tripled. Attacking Germany and 
Austria so armed may prove to be an effort, even with 
the assistance of France, beyond the power of Russia ; 
and if so, we may be certain that it will not be renewed for 
years. Russia can bear defeat better than any Power in 
existence, for the true sources of her strength are unassailable ; 
but that is not true of the Government which alone makes her 
so completely a military Power. A great defeat would compel 
Russia to remodel her institutions, and a remodelled Russia 
would be a Power with new aims, new alliances, and probably a 
new destiny. 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 


E print in another column a letter from Mr. Haldane, 

M.P., criticising our article on “ The Canadian Constitu- 
tion,” in the Spectator of February 19th. Mr. Haldane, as he 
himself told us in a letter to the Zimes in January last, is 
standing counsel to one of the Provinces of Canada, and so has 
a special knowledge of this question. It is, therefore, much 
to be regretted that he has not thought fit to come to 
closer quarters with the subject; and instead of specific 
criticism, has confined himself to vague and somewhat 
unintelligible generalities. We contended that, dangerous 
as we consider the Canadian Constitution as a model for 
the relation to be established between Ireland and England, 
it could not be said to be nearly as dangerous as that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme. We noticed that in Canada the general 
and undefined powers of legislation were reserved to the central 
Parliament, while in the Home-rule Bill they were surrendered 
to the Irish. We showed that the specific restrictions upon 
legislation were much more far-reaching in Canada, and that 
while the Irish Parliament would be able to make laws con- 
cerning marriage, the criminal law, bills of exchange, banking, 
and the incorporation of banks, not one of these important sub- 
jects could be touched by the Canadian Provincial Legislatures. 
We asked—to put a concrete example—whether a Parliament 
which could make murder punishable only by a forty-shilling 
fine, was not more powerful than one which could do nothing of 
the sort. Next, we noticed the power of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment to intervene within the Provinces in case of their non- 
compliance with what may be called the conscience clause of 
the Constitution, and asked whether a Parliament which can 
have legislation on a very vital subject passed over its head if it 
fails in a duty, is not less powerful than one like that pro- 
posed for Ireland, over which no such right could be exercised. 
We asked, also, whether a Parliament which was to appoint 
and pay its own Judges like the Irish, would not be far more 
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free and independent of control than one which cannot do so, 
Lastly, we in effect pointed out that the transfer of the Royal 
prerogative of veto from the Crown to the Governor-General 
in Council, and so ultimately to the Ministry supported by the 
Dominion Parliament, made the veto a real veto, and that 
what would be a dead-letter at Westminster, was a real force at 
Ottawa. 

How does Mr. Haldane deal with these allegations? He 
tells us generally that “the Imperial Parliament was, at all 
events, intended to possess the legal power of interfering with 
and controlling the discharge of its duties by the Irish legisla- 
tive body ;” and he then goes on to point out how “ there were 
in the Bill two clauses (37 and 39) which were intended to 
amount to a compact, binding in morality but not in law— 
[we presume a compact of this kind is something like the 
‘Plan of Campaign,’ which we are told has a moral rather 
than a legal sanction]—that the Imperial Parliament should 
not interfere except in specified events.” We candidly confess 
that we are unable to recognise with Mr. Haldane that this 
shows that the Canadian Provincial Legislatures are more in- 
dependent than the Irish Legislature would have been. It looks 
somewhat as if the Irish Parliament was both to be and not to 
be, independent of English control at one and the same time. It 
is all very well for Mr. Haldane to tread the flowery path of 
Hegelian Transcendentalism as applied to constitutional law. 
Plainer men must decline to walk those mazes. We shall, there- 
fore, prosaically refuse to follow him into disquisitions on what 
is binding in morality and what is binding in law, but shall 
confine ourselves to dwelling on the one or two points on which 
he definitely joins issue with our recent article. In the first 
place, he says that he is wholly unable to agree “that the 
powers given to the Canadian Legislatures are, for the most 
part, the powers enjoyed by municipalities in England.” When, 
however, he comes to show how we were mistaken in describing 
those powers, he, in fact, does not show one instance in which we 
under-estimated them. But though Mr. Haldane’s bold challenge 
here, when he comes to elaborate it, gives very little ground 
of battle, there is one remark in his letter which does afford an 
opportunity for coming to the test of actual fact. Mr. Haldane 
says:—‘ I should add that I have omitted reference to the 
power of the Crown to veto, as being common to both schemes, 
and comparatively unimportant.” Surely even the junior stand- 
ing counsel to one of the Provinces of Canada cannot be allowed 
to dismiss the veto quite so lightly and airily as this. We 
can hardly believe it possible that Mr. Haldane does not know 
that in the case of the Canadian Provincial Legislatures, the 
veto is something very different from the veto contemplated 
in the Home-rule Bill. That this, indeed, may have been in- 
tended to be “ comparatively unimportant,” we are quite willing 
to take Mr. Haldane’s word. That the veto transferred to the 
Dominion Government is anything but unimportant, he has 
only to consult the text-writers on the Canadian Constitution 
to see at once. Indeed, it has turned out one of the most im- 
portant constitutional provisions of the British North America 
Act, 1867. From 1867 to 1882 there have been over six 
thousand Acts, passed by the Provisional Legislatures. Of 
these, thirty-one have been disallowed,—that is, vetoed. 
Though these numbers show that the power has not been used 
indiscriminately, they show clearly that the veto is a real and 
living thing. Let us see what is the practical form in which 
the veto is worked in the Dominion. In the first place, it 
must be remembered, the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces 
are “officers of the Dominion,” and that it is their business to 
withhold consent from any Bill which may seem to them ultra 
vires. But apart from this safeguard there is a general formal 
review of all provincial legislation by a member of the 
Dominion Cabinet. What actually happens is this :—All 
Acts passed by the Provincial Legislatures are, when received 
by the Governor-General, sent to the Minister of Justice, and 
he, as speedily as possible, reports on such Acts as may appear 
to him to be unobjectionable ; and these Acts are then, if the 
Governor-General in Council concurs, forthwith approved. If, 
however, the Minister of Justice thinks any of the Acts alto- 
gether illegal or unconstitutional, or illegal and unconstitutional 
in part, that they clash with the Legislation of the Dominion, 
or that they affect the interests of the Dominion generally, then 
he reports accordingly ; and on the Governor-General in Council 
concurring in his report, the Act is either absolutely disallowed, 
or its objectionable parts are made the subject of negotiation 
with the Provincial Legislatures, The number of Acts 
amended in this way has been very large, and should, in 
considering the question of the exercise of the veto, be added 
to the thirty-one absolute instances, as it is, in truth, owing to 








the fear of the veto that the Provincial Legislatur i 

to modify their legislation. The dllewing feslione of a 
allowance of an Act, and of the reasons for disallowance, a 
be given as a strong but typical example. An Act called’« A 
Act for protecting the public interests in rivers and streams” 
(Ontario Stat., 1881), was disallowed. The Minister of J usti 
gave the following, among other reasons :—“ That the Act oma 
to take away the use of the owner’s property and give it to 
another. ..... That the power of the local Legislatures to 
take away the rights of one man and vest them in another, ag 
is done in the Act, is extremely doubtful ; that assuming such 
a right does in strictness exist, it devolves upon the Dominion 
Government to see that such power is not exercised in flagrant 
violation of private rights and natural justice ” 
The Legislature of Ontario objected to this disallowance 
and re-enacted the Act. Yet the re-enacted Act was again 
disallowed. It is very important to notice here that we have 
an instance not only of an Act being disallowed, but of an 
Act being disallowed which was not technically ultra vires 
The Act was disallowed, as the reasons show, on general 
grounds of State policy. A clear statement of this position 
may be quoted from a judgment of Chief Justice Richards 
(reported 2 Can., Sup. Court R., p. 96, and quoted by 
Bourinot, p. 80):—“ There is no doubt of the prerogative 
right of the Crown to veto any provincial Act, and to apply it 
even to a law over which the Provincial Legislature has com- 
plete jurisdiction.” The learned Judge, no doubt, went on to 
say how carefully guarded the exercise of the prerogative 
should be, but that fact does not in the least prevent the truth 
of the general proposition. The net result of a review of 
the question is so well put forth in “ Todd’s Parliamentary 
Government in the British Colonies,” that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it :— 


“The power of disallowance of Provincial Acts has been freely 
exercised by the Governor-General in Council from the confederation 
of the Provinces to the present time. For the most part, this power 
has been resorted to only in cases wherein the Provincial Legislatures 
have passed Acts which were unconstitutional or beyond their legal 
competency to enact. But it has been sometimes invoked in respect 
of Acts which contained provisions that were deemed to be contrary 
to sound principles of legislation, and therefore likely to prove in- 
jurious to the interests or welfare of the Dominion.” 

Now, we would ask Mr. Haldane,—Is he prepared to see an 
English law officer reporting on Irish Acts in the way we have 
described, and to have Irish Acts disallowed totally, or else sent 
back for alteration? If he is not, then he must think the 
Dominion veto too strong a form of veto. At any rate, we 
think that he will hardly care to go on insisting that the 
veto in Canada is “comparatively unimportant.” Indeed, 
we should imagine that, viewed apart from the intoxi- 
cating atmosphere of party politics, Mr. Haldane would be 
the first to see that the real veto of the Canadian system 
makes it impossible to consider that system a freer form 
of Home-rule than Mr. Gladstone’s Irish scheme. For 
ourselyes, however, we continue in the opinion that the 
model of a Canadian Provincial Legislature will not help 
us in the present circumstances, It has two fatal defects. 
In the first place, it involves adopting a complete Federal 
system for the United Kingdom. A Federal system means 
adding to the present difficulties of English government 
yet another danger. Then, too, the Canadian model leaves 
the Irish Members in the Imperial Parliament, and thus takes 
away one of the strongest arguments that Mr. Gladstone could 
find for his Bill. It may be argued, perhaps, that under the 
Union we have the Irish Members with us, and so that the 
Federal scheme would be, at any rate, no worse in this respect 
than the status quo. But this argument is vitiated by the fact 
that under the Federal system we should be running a great 
risk without any inducement to do so, while now, if we do 
not find a remedy, we at least avoid the dangers of a change. 

On the whole, we believe that the more the Canadian Con- 
stitution is studied, the more clearly two points will stand out, 
—(1), That under such a system, Ireland would be far less 
independent than under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill; (2), that not- 
withstanding, the Canadian system, unless modified in such a 
way as to revolutionise it completely, could not be safely 
applied to Ireland in her present condition. 

Before leaving the subject, a remarkable statement of the 
principles of the Canadian Constitution made by Mr. Justice 
Gwynne (29 Ont. Com. Pleas Rep., p. 274) may be quoted, as 
it clearly sums up the relative positions of the Provincial and 
Dominion Governments :— 

‘The imperial or sovereign power has created several Govern- 
ments, one of which is made superior, to which all the others 
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are subordinate, carved, as it were, out of the superior one, 
and has conferred upon the several subordinates certain municipal 

wers in relation to certain matters specifically enumerated, reserving 
to the superior, which it has designated the Dominion Government 
(so long a8 the Imperial Act remains unrepealed), all those powers 
which ure necessary to be enjoyed for the peace, order, and good 
government of Canada, in relation to all matters not coming within 
the classes of subjects aesigned exclusively to the Provincial Legisla- 
tures; and consistently with this subordination of the Provincial to 
the Dominion Government, the laws of the Provincial Legislatures 
only obtain their validity by the assent of the Dominion Government.” 


We commend this passage to Mr. Haldane’s notice. Could he, 
if he described it accurately, put the relation between the pro- 
posed Irish Parliament and the English Parliament as a rela- 
tion more dependent than this? Yet that is what he and Mr. 


Morley say it is. 





THE ARCHBISHOPS’ PATRONAGE BILL. 


HE Church Patronage Bill bears traces of a process which 
T is very commonly seen when legislation is long deferred. 
In the first instance, the remedy provided goes direct to the 
point. It deals with the immediate demand, and with nothing 
else. If nothing comes of this, the field insensibly grows 
larger. The theorist sees his opportunity, and makes the most 
of it, The last form of the Bill aims at a great deal more 
than the first form, and perhaps does not serve the original 
purpose so well, The evils in connection with Church patronage 
which were at first seen to be urgent were two,—sales of 
livings by auction, often amidst much uproar and indecency ; 
and, what is worse, the institution to livings of persons 
plainly, and sometimes grossly disqualified to hold them. A 
Bill of a very few clauses would have met these two evils. 
Sales by auction might have been absolutely forbidden, and 
the power of a Bishop to refuse institution without being 
challenged in a court of law might have been enlarged, much as 
it is now enlarged in the seventeenth section of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Bill. Now that Committees and a Royal Com- 
mission have considered the question, and one effort after another 
has been made to give their recommendations effect,a great deal 
has been tacked on to these elementary principles. Some, no 
doubt, of these additions are improvements ; but of others it 
is difficult to see the necessity, or even the use. How much 
difficulty they throw in the way of prompt legislation, may be 
judged from the fact that hardly any part of Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s speech in the House of Lords on Monday would 
have been to the purpose, had the Archbishop’s Bill been 
framed on the simple lines just indicated. Of course, 
we do not mean to imply that Lord Grimthorpe’s more 
than forensic ingenuity would not have been equal to 
finding objections to any Bill under the sun; but still, as a 
matter of fact, the points he instinctively selected as most 
open to attack, belong to the accessories rather than to the 
essential features of the measure. It may be noted, however, 
as one of the points that make in favour of the Bill, that in 
order to make out his case even to his own satisfaction, Lord 
Grimthorpe was obliged to exaggerate the points he disliked, 
Any one reading his speech without having first read the Bill, 
would suppose that the parishioners, immediately on hearing 
of a vacancy, are to meet and elect representatives who shall 
be empowered to try, and if need be condemn, any clergyman 
who may be unfortunate enough to get thrown to these local 
lions by the act of the patron. Lord Grimthorpe described in 
vivid language the starting up of committees at every public- 
house, the organisation by them of opposition to every 
person not on their own side, the necessary reference of the 
fitness of the presentee to the new Diocesan Council,—a 
Council for seats on which there will be a lively contest in 
the parish, and in which clerical and non-clerical members, 
High Church and Low, will all be found voting against one 
another. Eminent counsel are sometimes suspected of not 
having read their briefs before coming into Court ; and in this 
part of his speech it is difficult not to believe that Lord Grim- 
thorpe had either not read the Bill, or trusted to his hearers’ 
not having read it. All that the parishioners can do on 
Tecelving notice of a new appointment, is to meet and consider 
whether any of the objections enumerated in the Bill as con- 
stituting a ground for refusal of institution can be urged 
against the presentee. These grounds are limited to six,— 
that he has not been in priest’s orders for two years, that he is 
over seventy years of age, that he has not sent the required 
testimonials to the Bishop, that he is too weak, mentally or 

bodily, for the work of the parish, that he is in debt, that 
18 manner of life is reputed to be scandalous. There is no 
room that we see in these provisions for the fierce local 








contests that Lord Grimthorpe anticipates. As the Bill stood 
at one time, indeed, it was open to very serious objection on 
this head. The powers of the Diocesan Council were so wide, 
that it was quite possible that at every vacancy there might 
be a contest whether it should be filled by a High Churchman 
or a Low Churchman. That flaw has now disappeared,—the 
objections under the present Bill may be technical, physical, 
intellectual, or moral ; they must not be theological. Oddly 
enough, the Bishop of London seems to have forgotten that 
this change has been effected. He describes the parishioners 
as having a very natural and reasonable feeling about the 
appointment of their clergyman, considering how it affects 
“the kind of religious teaching their children are to receive, 
and the character of the worship carried on in the parish 
church,” Now, whether it be expedient or not that the 
parishioners should have a voice in these matters, the present 
Bills give them nothing of the kind. The religious teaching and 
the services are only touched by it in so far as they depend on the 
physical, mental, and financial soundness of theincumbent. Nor, 
again, is it very accurate to speak, as the Bishop of London did, 
of the Billas giving the parishioners a voice in the appointment 
of the clergyman. As a matter of fact, it gives them neither a 
voice nor a veto. It simply gives them the right of lodging 
an objection, based on one of six specified grounds. Possibly the 
Bishop of London would like the Bill to have done more than 
this; but if he is under the belief that it does more than this, 
he will certainly find that he is in error. 

The real objection to the Bill is not any exaggeration in the 
powers given to the parishioners, but the want of any due 
proportion between the machinery provided and the work that 
it has to do. The Council of Presentations—which is the 
name given to the new Diocesan Council—will have the power 
of advising the Bishop not to institute an invalid, an imbecile, 
a man of reputed immoral life, or one encumbered with debts. 
It may fairly be hoped that it will not often be called upon to 
discharge this function. Such scandalous cases as these are 
not frequent even now, and when patrons know that if they pre- 
sent a man against whom one or more of these objections can be 
raised they will only expose him to useless ignominy, they are 
likely to be less frequent even than they are. Any Council, 
however appointed, would be qualified to share the Bishop’s 
responsibility in these matters, or rather to appear to share it, 
for the Bishop is not bound to act on the Council’s recom- 
mendation. Where is the need of so tremendously representa- 
tive an institution as that provided by this Bill? Cannot the 
age, health, and moral repute of a presentee be ascertained in 
some simpler fashion than by the choice of a representative 
elector for every parish, and by the election by these represen- 
tative electors of two lay members for each Archdeaconry, who 
are to meet two clerical members for each Archdeaconry, one ex 
officio and one elected, and with them—in addition to a repre- 
sentative of the Cathedral Chapter, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, and the Bishop—constitute the Council of Presen- 
tation? Probably in Committee some answer will be 
attempted to this objection; but, oddly enough, it does 
not yet seem to have struck the authors of the Bill that 
an answer is needed. The time when the representative prin- 
ciple is rather falling into discredit, is the time they have 
chosen for applying it to a case to which it could never have 
had any obvious relation. The functions of the proposed 
Council, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, will be strictly judicial. 
They will have to inquire whether a presentee is justly accused 
of bodily or mental incapacity, or debt, or of having a reputa- 
tion for immorality. ‘“ You may call the inquiry what you 
like ; but it will be putting that man on his trial, it will be well 
known he is on his trial, that his character in these respects is 
being canvassed by this body, and the decision at which they 
will arrive will cling to him through life...... In what 
other of your institutions do you have elected Judges to try 
men?” This part of the Bill has consequently the ill-fortune 
to be equally open to criticism from two opposite quarters 
which are not mutually destructive. In so far as the 
duties of the Council are ministerial and insignificant, 
there is no call for all this parade of election. In so far 
as its duties are judicial and important, the members of it 
ought not to be elected. Election is not wanted where what 
has to be done is to ascertain a plain fact; election is not 
suitable when what has to be done is to judge a man. There 
is great force, too, in Lord Salisbury’s warning that debt, lazi- 
ness, and drunkenness are things that ordinarily develop them- 
selves after a man has been presented to a living, and that the 
real cure for the evil must be sought in some easier means of 
dealing with criminous clerks, It is quite right to give the 
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Bishops express power to refuse institution on these grounds, 
but that is no reason for going about the work with as much 
parade as though every abuse that the Church is heir to were 
to be removed by a Bill to amend the law of patronage. 





MR. GOSCHEN ON THE CARRIAGE-TAX, 


de reply given by Mr. Goschen on Tuesday to the deputa- 

tion of carriage-builders and others interested in the 
Carriage-tax, is a much more important matter than it looks. 
It shows that, in the opinion of Mr. Goschen, a most conserva- 
tive economist as well as a most able financier, a new element 
has entered into the discussion of the incidence of taxation, or, 
rather, an old one has assumed quite new proportions. The 
deputation represented all interested, even indirectly, in the 
trade, and produced, of course, the regular, and in their way 
sensible, arguments. The trade was depressed, fewer carriages 
were manufactured, more second-hand carriages were sold, 
and, altogether, both manufacturers and operatives were 
suffering. They thought, therefore, that the special tax on 
carriages, which, though it is only two guineas a year on 
one description and fifteen shillings a year on another, hits 
job-masters heavily, and involves some worry even to private 
individuals, ought to be remitted. If it were remitted, they 
believed that the cheaper carriages, upon which the duty presses 
most, would be in more demand. It is not likely that, with an 
insufficient revenue, and large expenses possible in the near 
future, a Chancellor of the Exchequer would at any time have 
listened to the request for remission ; but before the alterations 
in the suffrage, he would have discussed the proposal from a 
different point of view. He would have pleaded the necessities 
of the State, would have minimised the pressure of the 
tax on the owners of carriages, and would have been especially 
sympathetic with all who pleaded for the emancipation of the 
trade. He would, in fact, while refusing the request, have 
courted the traders in coaches, “ the conveyancers,”’ as the late 
Master of Trinity once humorously suggested that they should 
be called. Mr. Goschen took another line. While doubting 
whether the tax was felt by rich owners, and telling the coach- 
builders that they were no worse off than other people, his 
main argument was that a carriage was a luxury, that the 
tax fell on the wealthier classes and not on labour, and that 
it was therefore inexpedient to abolish it. Like the taxes on 
men-servants and armorial bearings, it was a tax on the well- 
to-do; and as the tax was not heavy, it was better that 
they should be taxed than the general community on 
whom any substitute must fall. Mr. Goschen, in fact, like 
his predecessors, looked first at political economy, and then at 
the electors, and as the tax does not press on the springs of 
industry, he understood that, with a household suffrage, the 
remission would be distinctly unpopular. It would relieve 
a very few at the cost of the whole population. That was a 
final answer to the deputation, and though they were pleased 
with their reception, the wiser among them must have felt as 
they retired that the prospect of the remission of their tax had 
faded into that obscure distance of time in which the English 
Parliament, like the American Congress, may feel its wealth 
a burden, and be eager to be poor. 

Mr. Goschen is entirely in the right. Utterly opposed as 
we are to the Socialistic idea which would enslave or im- 
poverish the few without enriching the many, we hold that 
equality in taxation as between rich and poor is a cardinal 
principle of good government, and believe that even in 
England it is as yet insufficiently attended to. It is 
neglected in a palpable way in the imposition of rates— 
compare rates in Shoreditch with rates in Belgravia—and 
even the incidence of the Queen’s taxes is not always just. It 
would not be just at all, but that the grand indirect tax, that 
on liquor, is voluntarily paid and self-adjusting, and that 
moral considerations of the first importance prevent its 
serious reduction. If England cost nothing to govern, 
it would be better to expend the liquor revenue on 
public works than to repeal the liquor-taxes; and it 
is they, and not the remaining imposts, which really press 
upon the poor. Counting them, however, as taxes, it is 
difficult to keep the balance even; and though the subject is 
complicated, we believe that, speaking broadly, the following 
sentence will be allowed by the most experienced statists to 
be substantially true :—It takes a sixpenny Income-tax to keep 
the balance between the taxes on those who have incomes and 
on those who have weekly wages, roughly even. That was the 
great, and, indeed, the only objection to Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal to repeal the Income-tax ; and it was a perception of 








this truth, as we believe, which caused that splendid offer to 
be received with such indifference. The wage-receivers cared 
nothing about the impost, and the earners of income, who 
felt it bitterly, felt also that they ought to pay, and detested 
rather the method of the tax—which no doubt is objection. 
able, though the wit of financiers has hitherto devised no 
remedy—than the tax itself. Under such circumstances, no 
tax on a luxury ought to be given up, and the Carriage-tax ig 
distinctly a tax upon a luxury. It is all very well to say that 
it falls heavily on professional men like doctors, who kee 
carriages for use ; but so do most of the other taxes—the House. 
tax, for instance—and all rates. A doctor is always over-housed 
from professional necessities, and must accept a drawback to 
his career which has its pleasant side, with as much resignation 
as he may. As a matter of fact, he pays little in the 
country for his indispensable vehicle, and in town it is dignity, 
rather than necessity, which forbids him to use a hansom like 
everybody else. His brougham is not really a tool, though he 
thinks of it as if it were. 

We shall be told, we dare say, that in pleading for equality 
of taxation between rich and poor, we have conceded much of 
the Socialistic case; but that is not true. The Socialist 
argument is that the rich man should pay to the State, or 
rather the community, all his superfluous wealth, which is 
confiscation, the right to ownership not being limited or 
affected by amount. It is, however, merely justice that rich 
and poor should pay to the State the same proportion of their 
means; and as the rich man has not two stomachs to be fed or 
two bodies to be clothed, this can only be done by some 
method of direct taxation upon all who possess more than a 
bare maintenance. Of course, the most scientific method is a 
property-tax; but that method has inconveniences so great, 
and in a civilised society so dangerous—for you might tax 
Art and Literature to extinction, yet leave the holder 
of diamonds untaxed—that the second-best substitutes, taxes 
on income and luxuries, are almost universally preferred. Even 
they, however, create an irritation, which produces constant 
proposals for their repeal, so strongly supported that Govern- 
ments in resisting them need all the strength they can obtain 
from opinion. That opinion Mr. Goschen can now help to 
form, and we are happy to see that he is forming it in the right 
direction. The best defence against Socialism is to do justice, 
and justice requires that the rich should pay certain taxes, to 
be settled as to amount by experts, which the poor do not. 

The argument that the amount of the Carriage-tax is small, 
though, of course, it increases the facility of remitting it, is by 
itself of little weight. It is, of course, as a rule, a folly to impose 
a tax which costs more than it brings in—that is to say, if the 
tax, like the old tax on comfits, is not an outwork of a great 
source of revenue—but so long as the impost pays, it should be 
attacked or defended upon grounds of financial principle. A 
tax on carriages may bring in only £200,000 a year, while a 
shilling tax on corn may bring £1,000,000 ; and yet the one 
may be entirely wise and the other entirely indefensible. As a 
rule, unproductive taxes involve more worry than they are 
worth, both to officials and the community ; but that is not 
the case with any of the smaller direct taxes, and a wise 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who knows how much the State 
needs money, how, for instance, the reform of the coinage is 
impeded by the difficulty of providing even sixty thousand a 
year for a new purpose, will be slow to surrender any of them 
except to a general demand. Something must be taxed; and 
in these times, at all events, those who hire carriages, or keep 
men-servants, or use armorial bearings, have only to be thankful 
that they can afford those entirely voluntary luxuries. 








MR. JOHN MORLEY ON LITERATURE. 
R. JOHN MORLEY, in his very interesting discourse on 
Literature at the Egyptian Hall last Saturday, made 
some concessions to the Philistines. It was, we take it, a con- 
cession to the Philistines to admit,—at least, in a lecture on 
Literature,—that the habit adopted by the great Lord Strafford, 
by Gibbon, and by Daniel Webster, of putting down roughly 
before reading a book, the questions for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an answer to which you were intending to read it, is a good 
one for the purpose of concentrating your attention on the 
points of central interest. That may be an excellent rule if you 
are about to read for what is called “ information’s” sake,—if 
you are about to read a history in order to find out what was 
the origin of a particular institution, or the characteristic 
strategy of a particular military commander; if you are about 
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to read a chronicle for the purpose of discovering the reason why 
the manners of one century became more savage or more 
humane in the succeeding century; if you are about to read a 
treatise on volcanoes and earthquakes; or if you are about 
to read a treatise on law for the purpose of discovering 
what are the limitations which neutral nations may and 
may not impose on belligerents. But none of these subjects 
are, properly speaking, literary at all. And anything more 
jdle than to try and sketch roughly what a man expects to 
learn from a great literary effort which he has never studied, 
it is hard for the human mind to conceive. Imagine setting 
down beforehand what one expects to learn by reading 
Homer, or any play of Mschylus, or any poem of Chaucer’s, and 
you will see at once that the practical persons who suggested 
this mode of focussing the precise information of which they were 
in search, were not thinking of literature in the proper sense at 
all, but rather of gaining instruction on points of which they 
were ignorant. But a writer is not, properly speaking, one 
who contributes to the literature of his country, unless he 
does something much more than provide us with compendious 
answers to the questions which an intelligent curiosity may 
put. Newton’s “Principia” was a gigantic step in advance 
towards a new scientific age; but we can hardly call even 
Newton’s “ Principia,” in spite of the revolution it effected 
in all the methods of scientific reasoning, an addition to the 
literature of the seventeenth century. Still less would Rapin’s 
“History of England,” or even Blackstone’s “ Commentaries,” 
count as additions to our literature, properly so called, though 
Blackstone’s fascinating book, of course, approaches more 
nearly to true literature. Gibbon’s great work is, of course, 
a very great addition to it; but why? Not chiefly because 
it is in many respects a trustworthy work, covering an 
immense range of reading and research, but because it 
is all fused and illuminated by the genius of a great 
writer,—a writer who for character and drift was as 
unique as Tacitus, or Thucydides, or Herodotus himself. It 
would not be unmeaning for a man who was about to read one 
of Hallam’s historical works, to set down for himself the special 
questions on which he expected to have light thrown; but 
that would be just because Hallam is great not as a literary 
writer, but as an informing writer. Directly you get to a writer 
of large individual genius, you think so much more of the 
manner in which he deals with his subject than of the matter 
with which he deals, that to sketch out for yourself beforehand 
what you expect to gain from his work seems absolutely 
childish, just as it would be childish and priggish to set down 
in your commonplace-book, before going to look for the 
first time at a great picture of Titian’s or a great statue of 
Michael Angelo’s, what you expected to learn by gazing 
on those works. Mr. Morley was hardly dealing with his 
proper subject,—with any subject of pure literature,—when he 
approved the habit which certain men of mark who were also 
eminently practical men, had recommended for the purpose of 
helping others to get the most good out of works which were con- 
salted for the purpose of obtaining definite information. If you 
propose to master Dr. Corfield’s “ Digest of Facts relating to the 
Treatment and Utilisation of Sewage,” or Miss Acton’s book on 
“Breadmaking,” you may fairly ask yourself to what questions 
you expect to find clear and adequate answers, in order to 
fix your attention before you read. But if you are embarking 
on a work of genius in any large sense, you might just as well 
propose to yourself to anticipate the effect which the Alps or 
the Himalayas, or the first sight of the ocean, or Handel’s 
Messiah, would produce on your mind, as to sketch out what 
you were expecting to feel under the spell of a new and mighty 
intellect. Mr. Morley was, then, we say, making a concession to 
the Philistines, when, in a lecture on Literature, he accepted with 
approbation certain practical recommendations intended only to 
Concentrate the attention of inquirers searching for information. 
And we think he did the same when he said, in reply to what 
he rightly termed the very idle question, “ whether it is best to 
study subjects, or authors, or books,”’—* It is sometimes best to 
study books, sometimes authors, and sometimes subjects; but 
at all times to study authors, subjects, and books in connection 
with one another.” We should have been inclined to quote Dr. 
Johnson’s answer to the question, “ whether it is better to wear 
night-caps or not,”—I do not know, Sir, perhaps no man 
shall ever know, whether it is better to wear night-caps or not.” 
Tf a man wants to know a special author, it is obviously better 
for him to study that author; if he wants to compare all that 








has been written on a special subject, such as the legend of 
Prometheus, or the tale of Troy, then it is better for him to com- 
pare Aischylus with Shelley on the former subject, and Homer 
with Virgil on the latter. If he wants to confine his attention 
to masterpieces, as distinguished from the masters who produced 
them, then he had better deal with special books, and ignore all 
the lesser efforts even of the great authors by whom they were 
composed. But who is to say which of these things he ought to 
wish to do, till we know what his aim in study may be? Butone 
thing we think Mr. Morley might have said,—and, in fact, in- 
directly and later he did indicate it,—that if a man’s obiect is in 
any genuine sense literary, it will be great authors to whom he 
will turn his attention ; he will try to enter into their genius by 
every possible avenue by which he may gain access to its secrets, 
and will regard “subjects” and “books” only as helping him 
to familiarity with that genius. One may perhaps learn some- 
thing of Shelley by contrasting his Prometheus Unbound 
with the Prometheus Vinctus of Adschylus, though the two 
books are so far apart in all the conditions of their production 
that it is quite possible to question it; and it is pretty certain 
that we should learn very little that is fresh of Adschylus by 
studying the modern poet. We may learn nota little of Goethe’s 
Iphigenia by studying its Euripidean prototype, though we 
should learn rather in what respects Goethe failed to be a 
Hellenist, and in what respects he was dissatisfied with the 
German literature of his day, than anything calculated to throw 
new lights on the subject treated by the Greek dramatist. What 
we learned by this means would be useful only as throwing light 
on Goethe, not as throwing light on the subject of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. And as for “ books,” how is it possible to under- 
stand any “ book” of genius without more or less understanding 
its author? How could you understand Goethe’s Faust by dint 
of mastering any prolegomena on the Faust legend, without 
knowing a great deal of Goethe as well ? How could you under- 
stand his Iphigenia by dint of any study of Euripides, without 
reading his “ Wilhelm Meister,” and the “ Italian Journey,” and 
fifty other products of his genius? “ Subjects” are all very well, 
if your aim is, say, to find out the most effective way of treating 
a special subject for the purposes of a tableau vivant. “ Books” are 
all very well, if you want to bathe your soul in a great master’s 
genius, and cannot spare time to prepare yourself for his greatest 
efforts by first accustoming yourself to the atmosphere of his 
lesser efforts. But, after all, in genuine literature the author is 
everything. You love to pass from Hamlet to the Tempest, and 
from the Tempest to the Merry Wives of Windsor, and from the 
Merry Wives of Windsor to Othello, because you see in all these 
wonderful plays the flashes of the same great genius, though 
dealing with the most strangely different themes. The man who 
could not feel the common origin of such poetry as, “ Daffodils 
that come before the swallow dares, and take the winds of March 
with beauty,” or of such poetry as, “ Macbeth has murdered 
sleep,” and of such humour as is contained in the picture of 
Malvolio’s conceit, “I extend my hand to him thus,—quenching 
any familiar smile with an austere regard of control,” does not 
deserve to read either the lyrics, or the tragedies, or the comedies 
of Shakespeare. Such passages are all linked together in the life 
of one great and rich mind, and it is impossible to appreciate 
the depth without appreciating the breadth of it, or the 
breadth of it without appreciating its superlative riches.. And 
Mr. Morley felt this, though he chose to pay such respect 
as he could to the conventional wisdom which speaks of litera- 
ture as if “ subjects” and “ books” could be studied to any 
purpose without studying the authors as the only keys to either 
books or subjects. “ Literature,” he said, in the finest passage of 
his address, “consists of all the books (and they are not so 
many) where moral truth and human passion are touched with 
a certain largeness, sanity, and attraction of form; and my 
notion of the literary student is one who through books explores 
the strange voyages of man’s moral reason, the impulses of the 
human heart, the chances and changes that have overtaken 
human ideals of virtue and happiness, of conduct and manners, 
and the shifting fortunes of great conceptions of truth and 
virtue. Poets, dramatists, humourists, satirists, masters of 


fiction, the great preachers, the character-writers, the maxim- 
writers, the great political orators,—they are all literature in so 
far as they teach us to know man and to know human nature.” 
And how can they teach us to know man and to know human 
nature without first teaching us to know themselves >—what 
they were and what they were not;—what they could do 
that others of the same race or type could not do, and what they 
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could not do that those others could ;—where Homer surpassed 
Virgil, and where Virgil surpassed Homer; where Sophocles 
shone with serener light than Aschylus, and where the thunder 
of Aischylus pealed with more appalling force than any known 
to the art of Sophocles; where by fits and starts Moliére could 
touch the hem of Shakespeare’s garment, though all but every- 
where he fell a whole universe below him; where Goethe could 
succeed in infusing a rich and soft music into the most guttural 
of Teutonic tongues; and where Shelley could thin away the 
most substantial of all the instruments of human speech till 
English words reflected the most ethereal and shadowy of 
human fancies. All this and a thousand times more we 
may learn from studying the great authors of the world’s 
literature, while nothing of any real value can be learnt by 
studying either “subjects” or “books” without also deeply 
studying the authors. This was the true drift of Mr. Morley’s 
address, though he was so gentle with the conventionalisms of 
the subject, that he hardly pressed home with his usual keenness 
the real edge of his criticism. 





MR. BESANT ON AUTHORS’ PROFITS. 

R. BESANT’S paper on the relations between authors 
and publishers, read on Wednesday before the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, is a very pleasant essay, especially 
pleasant to those who have books to publish. They can hardly 
help feeling elated by his predictions or dreams as to the good 
time coming, when two hundred millions of people shall all 
speak English, and all buy books, and all obey one Copyright 
Act, and authors shall all be entitled to heavy royalties, and 
shall therefore, if successful, become rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. We are not quite sure we wish the dream to come 
true, for we hold literature to be more valuable than happiness, 
and have a notion that full-fed authors do bad work; but there 
is little probability of the contingency. The English-speaking 
races, though they may become two hundred millions, and 
may all be able to read, and may be so federated, either 
through opinion or by treaties, as to permit of a general 
Copyright Act, are not in any increasing way a nation 
of habitual book-buyers. They read a good deal, hiring 
books, borrowing books, and, we are afraid, sometimes stealing 
books; but they have, for a liberal race, an extraordi- 
nary dislike to paying for the books they read. As Mr. 
Mark Pattison long ago remarked, an Englishman with a 
thousand a year thinks an expenditure of £50 a year on books 
extravagant; and, as a matter of fact, outside his own pro- 
fession he does not usually expend ten. He “has no time to 
read them,” or “no place to put them,” or “he moves about 
too much,” or,—in fact, as to book-buying he is usually the 
stingiest of mankind. If he were not, neither booksellers 
nor authors would have much trouble, nor would publishers 
make their offers on a secret theory that for a grave book a 
demand of two thousand is a liberal calculation. It ought to 
be fifty thousand at the least; but it never is, and we see no 
valid reason for expecting much improvement. Onthecontrary, 
we believe that the ever-increasing appetite for newspapers, 
which grows like a disease till many men read eight or tena day, 
kills the desire for grave books ; and we notice that taste begins to 
run altogether in the direction of shortness. The abridged book, 
the compendium, the manual, the condensed life or history or 
narrative, is now the book to sell. The world is, in fact, too hurried 
to read grave books ; and if Mr. Besant expects hurry to decrease, 
he has hopes for the immediate future of the world which we are 
unable to share. Nevertheless, his dream is pleasant, at least 
to authors ; for if the numbers come, as they must, and the Inter- 
national Copyright Act arrives, as it may, and all who speak 
English can read, as they will, then for one kind of author, the 
man who produces what must be read, whether for its genius or 
its knowledge, there will be a happy time. Most authors, we 
fancy, or fear, at heart believe that some day or other they will 
produce such a book, and most authors will therefore feel the 
clouds a little lighter for Mr. Besant’s rosy vision. The off- 

chance of supreme luck may still fall to them. 

It is a great thing to give pleasure by such innocent means; 
but we do not quite see what else Mr. Besant has given to 
authors, except a quantity of good advice. He says he thinks 
the French system of publishing the best, and very possibly it 
may be. Under that system the publisher takes the book, and 
makes what he can of it, but pays the author a royalty 
of one-third the price, minus discount, received for each 
volume. The author of a six-shilling novel, that is, would 








receive a third of 4s. 6d., or eighteenpence on each ¢o 
and if he sold ten thousand copies, would obtain £750. That 
seems fair, and the plan avoids all complex accounts, forbids 
fraud except by direct cheating, and exempts the publisher from 
that supervision of his accounts and his contracts and hig 
methods to which we conceive, in spite of Mr. Besant, he will 
never submit. No other tradesman does; and if he is to be 
considered a tradesman, instead of a compound of trades. 
man and Mwcenas, why should heP The scheme ig 
in fact, admirable for successful authors. But then, what 
does the successful author want with a scheme? Publishers 
are only too glad to get him. He has only to be a little hard, a 
little exact, a little like any other dealer in any other goods 
and he may, within the limits of possibility, get his own 
terms. Whether he could exact two thousand pounds in 
bank-notes for a promise to write a good novel—as a novelist 
who knows the trade recently made his heroine do—we 
cannot tell; but we could imagine a favourite of the public— 
say, just now, Mr. Rider Haggard—making even those terms, 
At all events, the successful author can put himself up 
to auction among competing capitalists; and if money ig 
a man’s object, we cannot conceive a happier position. It 
is the unsuccessful author, the half-successful author, and 
the unknown author who want help, and we do not see 
the help that Mr. Besant gives him. He is to make the pub- 
lisher abstain from “ secret arrangements,” and explain fully all 
his accounts. Well, we doubt, with all deference to Mr. Besant, 
the justice of that plan, which, among other things, is to 
deprive the publisher of much of the advantage of his 
skill, connection, and experience. Suppose he knows how to 
buy paper to advantage, how to get printing and binding done 
cheaply, and how to advertise better than his neighbours; is he 
to get nothing for his superiority? He ought to get it fairly, 
no doubt, which, it is assumed, under the system of half-profits 
he does not do; but still, he ought to get it, and if he publishes 
all his contracts, he will not get it. Even, however, if the scheme 
is fair, how is the author to compel the publisher to accept it ? 
If he is successful, he has the whip-hand, for he can transfer his 
custom ; but if he is not, where is his source of influence? The 
publisher, if too hard-pressed, will simply refuse his book; and 
unless some other publisher is tempted by it, there is an end of 
the matter. Mr. Besant will reply, and in part does reply, that 
competition will compel the publisher to agree, as he runs no 
risk ; for if there is a risk, the author pays expenses. Now, is 
that trueP If it is, the public is mightily in error. That 
publishers are paid every day to publish books, is of course 
quite true; but we should have said that the very essence of 
a publisher’s trade was to run risks, to stake his money, as it 
were, on his own or his “reader’s”’ judgment. Take the best- 
known case in literature, the publication of “Jane Eyre” by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder. Suppose Mr. Smith, instead of 
deciding to publish that remarkable book, had refused to do so, 
what would, or could, Charlotte Bronté have done? She could 
not have “ deposited fifty pounds,” as Mr. Besant suggests is 
the practice, if her existence had depended on it, nor could 
any one of a dozen subsequently successful authors. If 
publishers would risk nothing, publication would almost 
cease; and, as a matter of fact, they do risk much, or so 
many of them would not go into the Gazette, and all of them 
would not be so cross when they read damaging reviews. It is 
this very risk, indeed, which is the ultimate cause of unfairness ; 
for if the unsuccessful books were not paid for out of the profit 
of the successful books, publishing would of necessity cease 
altogether. The publisher who could not make a blunder, and 
knew it, could and would offer terms which would revolutionise 
the trade of authorship altogether. 


We cannot see, and never have seen, even in very in- 
experienced days, how an impecunious author is to dispense 
with a publisher, or how he is to find a publisher unless he 
allows him a profit not only on his outlay and trouble, but 
on his risk, which is an important detail not susceptible of 
frank explanation in black and white. How in the world is a 
publisher, when the book has succeeded, to appraise the 
amount of risk which he really ran, and which might vary from 
total loss to a loss of 1 per cent.? He cannot do it, and the only 
course is to let him fix his own terms, subject to competition 
and to the chance of seeing himself left idle. If he breaks 
his contract, let him be sued like any other tradesman, and 
be avoided by all authors thenceforward; but to dictate to 
him a contract is as impossible as to regulate the interest of 
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money by law. Mr. Besant’s model contract is a capital one, or 
would be, if the first 500 or 750 copies were left with the publisher 
to cover risk; but there are no means of compelling the trade 
to adopt it, nor would it be just to use them if there were. We 
dislike the half-profit system as much as Mr, Besant, because 
author and publisher are certain to calculate “ profits” on 
different systems, and their relations are therefore strained ; 
but if publishers see no other way of compensating themselves 
for risks, what is to be done? Risk, till all authors are well off, 
must be the essence of the publishing trade. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—~@—— 
THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sirn,—In your article of February 19th, you controvert Mr. 
Morley’s statement that the so-called Canadian settlement would 
be more favourable to freedom in an Irish legislative body, and 
that the control of their own affairs by the Irish under such a 
scheme would be greater than under the Irish Government Bill 
of last Session. I venture to suggest that the reasons you 
adduce for the opinion you express are insufficient. 

The point, Sir, is not that specific subjects only are delegated 
to the Provincial Legislatures under the British North American 
Act of 1867. It is true,as Mr. Morley pointed out, that certain 
powers are handed over to those Legislatures which would not 
have passed to the Irish legislative body under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. Yet undoubtedly, as Mr. Morley recognises in the speech 
in question, more extensive, though hardly more important 
powers, passed under the general words and limited reservations 
of the Bill, than under the specific assignments of the Canadian 
Act. But the substantial difference between the twoschemesliesin 
this, that while the Dominion Parliament has absolutely no power, 
legal or moral, to interfere with or control the Provincial Legisla- 
tures in the discharge of the duties entrusted to them, the Imperial 
Parliament was at all events intended to possess the legal power 
of interfering with and controlling the discharge of its duties by 
the Irish legislative body. As every one knows, there were in 
the Bill two clauses (37 and 39) which were intended to amount 
to a compact, binding in morality but not in law, that the 
Imperial Parliament should not interfere excepting in specified 
events. These clauses were meant to establish the statutory 
constitutional practice for the future, a practice which there 
would have been a constitutional obligation to observe only if, and 
#0 long as, the Irish Parliament itself observed, as we believe it 
would have observed, constitutional principles. As regards the 
power of veto, the only difference between the two cases is that, 
under the Irish Bill, the power was more clearly expressed. To 
sum up in a sentence. Under a Canadian settlement, we 
should have an Ireland separate and independent qué 
the subjects and powers entrusted to her Legislature; while 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, the method of procedure would 
be delegation simply, the legal authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment remaining intact, a constitutional practice, perfectly con- 
sistent with this authority, being established not to interfere 
unless in exceptional circumstances. I should add that I have 
omitted reference to the power of the Crown to veto, as being 
common to both schemes, and comparatively unimportant. 

To pass to your suggestion that the powers given to the 
Canadian Provincial Legislatures are for the most part the 
powers enjoyed by municipalities and counties in England, I 
am wholly unable to agree with you. The scheme of the 91st 
and 92nd sections was to effect a division by specific enumera- 
tion of the entire powers of Government, the unforeseen cases 
being reserved for the Dominion. How completely this has been 
done, a reference to the volumes of reports of constitutional 
decisions will show. 

Property and civil rights in their widest sense, including rights 
arising from contracts, have been held to fall under the ex- 
clusive control of the Provinces, and it has been decided that 
the general words, “the regulation of trade and commerce,” 
Occurring in the list of Dominion subjects, not only do not cut 
down the proviacial powers, but must be interpreted as having the 
comparativelyinarrow significance which they have in the Scottish 
Act of Union. Again, the exclusive control of the Magistrates has 
been held to belong to the Provinces, as well as that of passing 
laws regulating the attendance of jurors. It seems odd that 
any of the opponents of the Irish Government Bill should 
advocate a scheme which would place the control of the police 





and taxation still more completely in Irish hands than did the 
Bill itself. To point out that the Provinces have power to 
legislate with regard to denominational schoolsis hardly necessary. 
The limitations of Section 93 have been held to give the 
Governor-General only a most limited power of interference in 
relation to education. In short, as regards the subjects assigned 
to the Provincial Legislatures, the only real power of inter- 
ference resides not with the Dominion, but with the Imperial 
Government. 

One other observation I desire to make. The system of specific 
distribution of specially defined powers naturally gives rise to an 
immense amount of friction. Happily, the Privy Council is 
sufficiently far from Canada to be able constantly to decide dis- 
putes without being suspected as partial. But in the case of 
Ireland this danger is less easy to avert, and this fact in itself 
furnishes a second and most substantial reason for preferring a 
system under which friction would be less likely to occur. I, for 
one, Sir, shall regret it extremely if the dangerous experiment of 
a half-measure of the kind Mr. Chamberlain has suggested is 
tried. It is perhaps even better that a large number of the 
electors of the country should persist a little longer in the 
apparently hopeless quest of a Government which will even 
attempt the impossible task of ruling Ireland in a resolute 
fashion from Westminster.—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons, February 23rd. R. B. Hatpang. 





MR. HARRISON ON HOME-RULE. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR.”’ ] 
Sir,—The words of mine which you append to my letter of 
February 26th have no such meaning as “ An ex-M.P.” suggested. 
They mean just the contrary. I did not “ recommend that Ireland 
should be plunged in anarchy.” I recommended the “ creation 
of a real, distinct, powerful Executive.” I added my fears that 
the opposition likely to be made to this, the delays, and mode 
in which the demand for a national Government would be met, 
were likely to cause a period of disorder, in which many innocent 
persons would suffer. It was not from a national Government, 
properly constituted, that I feared this, but from the refusal to 
form a vigorous national Government, and the consequent mis- 
government and deadlock. I said this on January Ist, 1886, 
during Lord Salisbury’s former Government, and before Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intentions had been declared. The event has fully justified 
my fears. But so far from “recommending anarchy,” I was 
warning opponents that anarchy would result from rejecting 
our recommendation. I feel and deplore all the evils which 
haveresulted from that rejection,—the paralysis of the Executive, 
the cruel deeds which they are powerless to prevent, and the 
many innocent sufferers, be they officials, landlords and their 
families, starving colliers, or women and children savagely 
evicted from their homes. I deplore the obstinacy and passion 
which prolong this misery. But to say that I recommended 
anarchy, when I said that I dreaded it, is sheer misrepresenta- 
tion. 

I find it difficult to see how a fair mind could so misunder- 
stand my words, The sentence next before the words of mine 
you quote is this :—“ The creation of a real, distinct, power- 
fal Executive is almost a necessity of the case, and herein what 
are called the guarantees must be found. But both legislative 
and executive powers must be Irish, national, local, and not 
Imperial, though I profoundly trust that the Executive 
authority, at least, will not be democratic.” Is “that the 
language of a man who is recommending anarchy ? 

Had you begun your citation of my words one sentence before 
those you selected, it would have been obvious that the words 
cited meant the contrary of what you suppose. The whole 
tenor of my discourse was to deprecate disorder, to urge the 
creation of a more stable Executive, and an organised moral 
force. But since January, 1886, I have frequently spoken and 
written on Ireland; and no word of mine has even remotely 
‘recommended anarchy.” I spoke on January Ist, 1887, and I 
then said,—‘“ A firm and stable Executive is needed for Ireland.’ 
I quote from the published address. A few weeks after the 
publication of this, “ An ex-M.P.” writes to your columns to say 
that I “recommend anarchy,” and you support his charge by 
citing words I spoke in 1886, having a reverse meaning, as is 
plain from the context. I consider that a retractation and 
apology are due to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FrepEric HaRRison. 

P.S.—It is perhaps a trifle, of which I have taken no notice, 
that “ An ex-M.P.” speaks of my lecture as “ a sermon preached 
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in the Temple of Humanity.” Neither I, nor any of those 
who frequent Newton Hall, ever speak of it as a “ Temple of 
Humanity,” and the giving of lectures there as the “ preaching 
of sermons,” for reasons which are often and fully explained. 
Misrepresentation, I find, is usually prefaced with a sneer. 

[The reasonable interpretation of Mr. Harrison’s address 
appears to us to be that he thought the risk ought to be run of 
throwing Ireland into the hands of the Irish democracy, though, 
in some way not intelligible to us, he hoped that the Hzxecutive 
might not be democratic. How the Executive could be other- 
wise than democratic, when it was to be the Executive of a Legis- 
lature that was democratic, we cannot in the least understand. 
At all events, Mr. Harrison clearly contemplated running the 
gauntlet of all the evils which he so tersely sketched for us, in 
order that Home-rule might be established. That he was 
anxious to minimise those evils by any device short of denying 
to the Parnellites the fruits of their victory, we do not suppose 
that “ An ex-M.P.,” or any one else, would dream of denying. 
Every one knows that Mr. Harrison, though a doctrinaire, is a 
humane man.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I desire to make the following reply to the question you 
put to me,—namely, “If drinking in moderation is lawfal, what 
right have you to interfere with it?” I reply, none, were this 
the beginning and end of the whole matter; but you know it is 
nothing of the kind. Pardon, therefore, my reminding you at 
the outset that the question is the drink traffic and the rights of 
the community in regard thereto. If the sale of intoxicating 
liquor could be conducted without resulting drunkenness and 
excess, there would be no need of interference; but experience 
has ever and everywhere shown this to be impossible. From 
these results, with their attendant outcome of intolerable mis- 
chief and evil, we demand the power of protection. If such 
protection can be had without affecting the convenience of the 
moderate drinker, well and good; but if not, we still claim 
the right of interference, on the ground that in communities 
the welfare of the greatest number must be the first 
consideration. Does not the claim of those who argue 
for individual privilege in this matter practically amount 
to something like this ?—‘I like drink in moderation, and I 
therefore demand the right of obtaining it whenever and wherever 
I choose, whatever be the consequences to the community 
resulting from the arrangements thus necessary for my per- 
sonal convenience.’ Stated in such a way, the claim appears a 
monstrous one, and yet it is just what Lord Bramwell demands 
for himself in his celebrated brochure, ‘ Drink.” I trust you 
are not prepared to adopt such an attitude. 

I repeat, the question cannot for one moment be confined to 
the rights and privileges of the moderate drinker, but is a vastly 
wider one. What is best for the welfare of the greatest number P 
That is the test by which even the liquor traffic must ultimately 
stand or fall, Let that test be applied by direct and bond-fide 
appeal to the people. This is our sole demand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, March 1st. A. GUTHRIE. 

[It is best for the greatest number that all should believe 
religious truth. Is the State, therefore, justified in compelling 
belief P—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ARCHBISHOP CROKE. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—If Dr. Croke’s recent letter had for its object the closing 
of the doors of the British Treasury to all Irish needs, it was 
exceedingly well conceived. That letter should be read in con- 
junction with Mr. T. M. Healy’s recent speech on the Address, 
as indicating the irreconcilable attitude the leading Nationalists 
are prepared to take up for the furtherance of their objects. It 
is a pity, however, that the Irish tenant-farmer does not under- 
stand the significance of the Archbishop’s letter, and how it will 
affect him. So long as there is the probability of access to the 
British Exchequer for the means of settling the land question, 
so long will the Irish farmer be a lukewarm Home-ruler. To 
blast his credit, as Dr. Croke has endeavoured to do, with 
English financiers, is an insidious but very effective stroke in 
the direction of Home-rule. It closes one more avenue of hope, 
and makes men Home-rulers through despair. The influence 
of the letter will be in favour of anarchy in Ireland; but I sup- 
pose the Archbisiiop sees advantage for his Church in the reign 
of chaos. I expect he will be disappointed. 





From the English point of view, the publication of the letter 
is a decided gain. It helps to dissipate any rose-colour which 
may hang about Irish affairs, and shows English politicians the 
kind of men they have to deal with in the Irish hierarchy, Ire. 
land cannot sue to England in formdé pauperis after so frank 
and reckless a disclosure, and with it the obligation of generosity 
will cease to be binding: The Archbishop has thrown upon the 
situation a very strong, though lurid light. 

The New Ross Workhouse incident illuminates the Irish 
Question from another side. The kind of restraint which the 
Local Government Board exercised (on paper) over the Guardians, 
is just the kind of restraint which it is proposed that the 
Imperial Government shall exercise (also on paper) over the 
Home-rule Parliament. But when a popular interest is involved 
the Guardians tear the law to tatters and go into open rebellion. 
Verb. sap.—I am, Sir, &c., Trish Unionist, 





GAMBLING. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTaTOR,”’ | 
Smr,—In your article of February 26th on “ Gambling,” you 
say that there is no moral reason, and cannot be one, for pro- 
hibiting gambling, which would not also prohibit trade; but I 
cannot think this to be correct. The essence of trade is that 
the transactions should be of benefit to both the parties; the. 
essence of gambling is that one party should suffer. 
If, as you allege, the loser sells a chance, it is strange that 
he gets no quid pro quo, but, on the contrary, pays (shall I say). 
the other party for buying it. If, then, you say he buys excite. 
ment, I would ask,—Why should one party pay for his excite- 
ment, while the other party has his excitement and money 
added? A friend may ask me to dine with him at his club, and 
pay for both; but then I acknowledge my obligation to him,. 
while a winning gambler considers himself under no obligation 
to the loser. 
The conclusion might be summed up thus :—Gambling is a 
method by which I make my friend pay for my dinner, and get 
off without thanking him.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Sutton, Surrey, February 28th. Eric Topp. 


[The loser does get his quid pro quo, namely, his chance.— 
Ep.. Spectator. ] 





MR. COLLIER’S MANUAL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—My description of Mr. Collier’s method was taken from 
his own words, and is, I believe, the only one which those words, 
in their ordinary signification, could be taken to express. In 
his instructions to the student, Mr. Collier directs him to make 
an elaborate outline, and to fill in that outline with patches of 
colour matching tho tints of the model. He says no word 
about the “ general impression,” about the “ masses,” about the 
“background,” about the “ values ;” but only confines himself 
to instructing the student to match the tints of the model. I 
repeat, with what added emphasis may be justified by having 
said it twice already, that a French artist would not instruct 
his pupil to proceed in this manner, but would tell him to seek 
first for the general effect of his whole subject, for the most 
important masses, for the broad effect of light and shade; and 
that such instruction marks, in the main, the chief distinction 
between French and English teaching,—in other words, that 
the English teaching endeavours from the first to give attention 
to the varieties of local colour, and match these, rather than to 
seek the broad effects on which the picture must be built. 

If an author tells a student that the first thing he has to do 
is to match the colours, that student will undoubtedly suppose 
that the light and shade, and the general effect and the appear- 
ance of the background (which our author does not even 
mention), are subsidiary details, to be sought for subsequently, 
if atall, And if Mr, Collier does not intend him to think thus,. 
he had better alter the phrasing of his book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harry QuILTER. 


[The discussion must end here.—Enb. Spectator. ] 





THE GLEBE LANDS OCCUPATION BILL. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Allow me to say that the chief place of honour in con- 
nection with the Bill for the relief of the families of deceased 
incumbents, called the Glebe Lands Occupation Bill, to which 








you made complimentary reference on February 26th, belongs to 
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Mr. Ernest Baggallay, who brought in the Bill. Mr. Childers’s 
and Mr. Tomlinson’s names, and my own, are on the back of the 
Bill; but the burden of its preparation has fallen upon Mr. 
Baggallay, and he will have charge of it here—I am, Sir, Xc., 
House of Commons, March 2nd. Joun G. Taxzor. 








BOOKS. 


—_>———_ 
TALES OF LA GRUYERE.* 


‘Tye translator of these tales, following a hint given in a review 
of Sciobéret contained in these columns on April 12th, 1884, has 
gelected three of his tales, and given them in a version of great 
freedom and charm. No one who cares for that curious mixture 
of free fancy and of iron habit which gives to the lives of a 
people like the Swiss their air at once of imaginative passion and 
of melancholy fatalism, will fail to find in this volume one of 
the freshest of the literary fruits of the present year. All three 
tales make us regret heartily that M. Sciobéret devoted the latter 
part of his life to the study and practice of the law, rather than 
to the production of these delightful idyls. They are not, 
indeed, in any proper sense novels. They have none of the com- 
plexity of structure and the continuity of style necessary to a 
novel. But they reflect delicately the sense of wonder and the 
shadow of destiny which serve to keep the rural life of Switzer- 
dand at once fresh and sad, and there are passages of simple 
poetry in them which it must have cost Miss Congreve no little 
trouble to render into this pure and charming English. What, 
for example, can be more delightful than the one idyllic day- 
dream which lights up the melancholy tale of coarse prejudice 
and brutal passion which constitutes the burden of “ Martin 
‘the Sawyer?” The sawyer is looking carefully at the stream 
which turns his mill :—- 


“The latter ran clear in its channel, murmuring blithesome songs. 
At first it pretended not to see its master, and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise when he put his hand into its ripples.—‘ Well, my brook, 
how are you ?’—‘ Pretty well, master ; only I must tell you I made 
a hole in my bank during the last fall of rain.’—Martin noticed that 
the water was actually escaping in several places.—‘We must 
put in a patch,’ said he.—‘ I would rather have a new bank,’ hazarded 
the brook. ‘A patch might last some time, but if a rush of water 
came, I doubt whether my bank could resist it; besides, a patch is 
not elegant’—‘ Vain creature !’—‘ Vain! Why not? Is it not my 
duty to do honour to you? And then, there are some personal con- 
siderations ——.’—‘ Well, let me hear them.’—‘' My dear master, learn 
that between us brooks and you men, there are, spite of some resem- 
blance, essential differences. In love, for instance, you pursue the 
pretty ones, whilst, on the contrary, they run after us. Now, as I 
am a very clear pretty brook, it so happens that a great many come 
to me; and you know well that when there is only the difficulty of 
making a choice, that choice is no difficulty at all. I have chosen 
those I like, and I make many happy; but I only allow well-behaved 
creatures to come near me, such as daisies, forget-me-nots, &c. Some 
parasites, however, might take the opportunity of my bank being in 
holes, to get a footing near me, and I wish to avoid this at all cost. 
I am sure you will understand the propriety of my remarks, for, since 
you are in love yourself——’—The brook stopped, seeing Martin 
start.—‘ I in love!’ exclaimed Martin, affecting a calmness he did not 
feel; ‘you have made a bad guess.—‘Oh, I know all about it,’ 
continued the brook; ‘do you remember the morning when you 
chanced to be just in time to pick up the girl whose cow had thrown 
her down ? I did not see anything, but I heard of it. A forget-me- 
aot which was in love with me could see everything, and told me 
faithfully all that passed, for I paid her for each sentence with a kiss. 
If I was not afraid of boring you, I would tell you something more.’ 
—‘ Speak, then, I command you.’—‘ Will you give me a new bank ?” 
—‘ The deuce take you !’—‘ You would be very sorry if he did. But 
do not be angry. I will tell you. It was the day before yesterday 
at sunset. Antoinette was coming silently along the path which 
winds beside me, when she suddenly stopped and sat down on the 
grass. Ina few minutes I saw two pretty little feet, followed by 
still prettier ankles, dip into my ripples. I would have given my 
finest daisy if you could have witnessed the scene. She put her feet 
timidly towards me, as if afraid to trust them to me; but I soon 
saw her smile as I kissed them with loving gurglings. Then she 
appeared to yield herself to a pleasant reverie, which she 
interrupted by gathering one of the daisies which enamelled the 
turf around her. She stripped it slowly, murmuring yes or 
no as each petal fell. The daisy declared in the affirmative, and 
the girl betrayed her pleasure by a deep blush. ‘He will come!” 
she cried, and ran skipping along the path.’—At any other time 
Martin would have laughed at the brook’s confidences, but they tallied 
too much with his secret desires for him to receive them unfavour- 
ably. So it was in a half-friendly, half-severe tone that he replied, 
* You doubtless dreamed what you have just told me; and you per- 
haps think that, as a reward for your chatter, I shall let you off your 
work this morning.’—‘ Oh, you are wrong, my dear master. Put me 

to the proof.’—‘ To work, then—it is late—and try to make up for 
lost time,’ said Martin as he went away.—‘ Do not forget my new 





Be Tales of Country Life in La Gruyére. From the French of Pierre Sciobéret. 
'y L. Dora Congreve. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 








bank,’ cried the brook, resuming its course. A minute later the 
machinery was in motion, and the little building trembled, so active 
was the happy brook.” 

Here is a true pastoral, and yet the story in which it occurs is 
the most melancholy in the volume, though the sufferers are not 
exactly painted as having so much depth of character as to make 
the reader feel the full weight of their burden of calamity. Here, 
again, is a sentence, from the same tale, which suggests how 
melancholy is often the experience of the hidebound lives which 
are so frequently lived under these beautiful bat monotonous 
lights and shades :— 

“ How time flies! You see, when you are young, you think you 
will always remain so. You sip life as though it were water, without 
trying to enjoy it, and it is only when it becomes saddened and bitter 
that you remember how pure it used to be.” 

In every one of the tales, the most potent of the passions seems 
to be revenge, of which a Saturday Reviewer eaid,—not, we 
suspect, very accurately,—some twenty years ago, that it had 
ceased to be a passion of our modern world. Assuredly in 
communities where life is lived in the old traditional way, 
and under the shadow of ancestral customs, revenge seems to be 
one of the strongest of the passions; while the reticence, the self- 
restraint, and the cunning which are requisite for the grati- 
fication of revenge, are among the commonest of the endow- 
ments. The tragedy in the first tale is brought about by a 
very brutal and ignorant kind of revenge; the whole tale turns 
on revenge in “ Colin the Herdsman ;” while in the third story 
also, “ Marie the Straw-Plaiter,” it is the master-passion, though 
it takes effect through that undiscriminating disposition to visit 
the supposed sins of the fathers on the children which in the 
ancient world was thought a form of religious duty, until first the 
Jewish prophets, and then the Christian apostles, made war upon 
it. In La Gruyére, the Christian teachers seem to have lost all 
control of this passion for regarding the offspring as tainted with 
every sin which their ancestors had committed; and it is this 
fanatical belief in the transmission of bad qualities by descent, 
which gives its deepest interest to the closing tale of this 
volume :— 

“Never did a fresher face appear at the window of a Gruyére 

house, and pretty faces are by no means rare in thatdistrict! Marie 
was just eighteen, the May-time of life, the age for day-dreams. In- 
dustrious as a bee, pure asthe mountain snow, petulant and naiveasa 
fawn, she has nevertheless paid her tribute to suffering, and her dark 
eyes are often filled with tears. Her mother, the only guide of her 
youth, is the best of mothers to her; poverty has never entered their 
dwelling nor love her heart ; why, then, should she weep? One day, 
fifteen years previously, a gendarme knocked at their door, till then 
untouched by the hand of the law, and arrested Joseph, her father, 
upon a charge of theft. He accused of theft! He kissed his wife 
and child with tears in his eyes, but firm and confident in his 
innocence. Nevertheless, the trial went against him. Search being 
made, the tokens of guilt were found in his house, and he was con- 
victed in spite of his protestations. He had not sufficient courage to 
survive the stain cast upon his spotless name, but destroyed himself, 
after writing a heartrending farewell to his family. The lepers and 
Jews of the middle ages were fortunate in comparison with this wife 
and child branded by society. Perhaps nowhere is popular prejudice 
in this matter so cruel as in La Gruyére. Disgrace in a family is 
perpetuated with the name from generation tu generation; and even 
when actual relationship has long ceased to exist, responsibility for a 
crime is maintained in full vigour.” 
It is curious, too, to note that not only is the doctrine of inherit- 
ance applied especially to the inheritance of bad qualities rather 
than of good, but that in countries like La Gruyére, any descent 
from ancestors who are not locally known is regarded as a kind 
of disgrace. Instead of looking on immigrants as likely to give 
breadth and variety to the society and life of the place, they look 
upon them as pure evils. The avigneros, or strangers (a patois 
word, as the translator tells us, derived from the late-Latin word 
advenarius), are treated by the old inhabitants as a “ wicked 
race of good-for-nothings.” That prejudice, at any rate, cannot 
plead any scientific justification. 

We cannot do justice to these tales by any extract that would 
sever from its context a part of the narrative. But all of them 
are delightful in their local freshness and flavour, while the tale 
of “Colin the Herdsman” is perhaps the fullest of the 
characteristic pastoral life. Miss Congreve has done her work 
so simply and tersely, that we can predict with some confidence 
for this volume a large popularity. 





STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY.* 
Wuen students of human society first began to examine the 
phenomena of primitive existence, and to collect and compare 





* Studies in Ancient History, comprising a Reprint of “ Primitive Marriage,” &c. 
By the late John Fergusson McLennan, A New Edition. London: Mac 
and Co, 1886, 
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the various customs by which men are governed in their earlier 
stages of development, they were almost at once confronted by 
the curiously similar configuration of the marriage rite in many 
different quarters of the globe. They noticed that in a very 
great variety of instances, forms representing the capture of 
the bride by her husband were present. Almost as widely 
spread as this symbolism of marriage by capture, was to be 
noticed a custom, or traces of a custom, which peremptorily re- 
quired men to obtain wives outside the limits of their own tribe. 
It was the late Mr. McLennan’s contribution to the eluci- 
dation of the progress of the human race to co-ordinate 
these phenomena, and to attempt to explain their origin and 
growth. Even if the whole of his theories are not admitted, 
and if some of his deductions are held to be unwarranted, it is 
never denied that the publication of Primitive Marriage marked 
a most important epoch in the history of primitive civil society. 


If the custom of exogamy can undoubtedly be shown to exist, 
there is obvious]y no explanation needed for the marriage by 
capture, or for the symbolism by which it is represented. All, 
then, that is required is an explanation of the custom of exogamy, 
or marriage only with women outside the tribe. Mr. McLennan’s 
statement of the explanation which he proposed to offer for the 
custom is so clear and comprehensive, that it had best be stated 
in his own words :— 


“Perhaps there is no question leading deeper into the foundations 
of civil society than that which regards the origin of exogamy, unless 
it be the cognate question of the origin of caste, which admits, how- 
ever, more readily of ingenious surmises, and what mathematicians 
call singular solutions. We believe this restriction on marriage to be 
connected with the practice in early times of female infanticide, 
which, rendering women scarce, led at once to polyandry within the 
tribe, and the capturing of women from without. Female infanticide— 
common among savages everywhere—prevails as a system, and has 
been customary from time immemorial amongst many of the races 
that exhibit the symbol of capture. With some of the exogamous 
races it appears to be the rule to kill all female children, except the 
first-born when a female. To tribes surrounded by enemies, and 
unaided by art, contending with the difficulties of subsistence, sons 
were a source of strength, both for defence and in quest of food, 
daughters a source of weakness. Hence the cruel custom which, 
leaving the primitive human hordes with very few young women of their 
own—occasionally with none—and, in any case, seriously disturbing 
the balance of the sexes within the hordes, forced them to prey upon 
one another for wives. Usage, induced by necessity, would in time 
establish a prejudice among the tribes observirg it—a prejudice 
strong as a principle of religion, as every prejudice relating to 
marriage is apt to be—against marrying women of their own 
stock. A survey of the facts of primitive life, and the breakdown 
of exogamy in advancing communities, excludes the notion that the 
law originated in any innate or primary feeling against marriage 
with kinsfolk. Indeed, we shall hereafter see that it is pro- 
bable that necessity may have established the prejudice against 
marrying women of the group, even before the facts of blood- 
relationship had made any deep impression on the human mind. At 
present, it may be observed that the existence of infanticide so wide- 
spread, in itself indicates how slight the strength of blood-ties was in 
primitive times. To form an adequate notion, on the other hand, of 
the extent to which tribes might, by means of infanticide, deprive 
themselves of their women, we have only to bear in mind the multi- 
tude of facts which testify to the thonghtlessness and improvidence 
of men during the childish stage of the human mind.” 


We have attempted in some manner to represent the main 
outline of Mr. McLennan’s position—though such a statement 
cannot but be imperfect—before mentioning the fact that the 
volume before us consists of a reprint of Studies in Ancient 
History, which appeared in 1876, and which contains, besides 
‘* Primitive Marriage,” five shorter essays, all of considerable 
importance. A very valuable appendix has also been added to 
“Primitive Marriage,” in which are set forth at length the most 
striking instances of marriage by capture. Though the general 
reader may not feel specially inspired by the development of 
society, 1t would be difficult for him not to find much to excite 
his interest in the record of the curious customs here brought 
together. Let a reader once be fascinated by the problem they 
set, and desire to find the key to the mystery, and we are con- 
vinced that he will leave Mr. McLennan’s book delighted both 
with his explanation, and with the clear, vigorous English, and 
logical method of handling his subject everywhere displayed. 
Not less remarkable, however, than these qualities is the wealth 
of illustrative comment with which the book abounds, and this, 
too, without any sacrifice of conciseness. 

Perhaps the most curious of the instances of marriage by 
capture are those to which are given the generic name of “ bride- 
racing.” There is the “love-chase” of Turkestan. Here the 
bride, “armed with a formidable whip,” mounts a swift horse, 
and is then pursued by all her suitors. She is the prize in the 
She has, however, the right to use her whip, and 


Trace. 








apparently often does so “ with no mean force,” on the pursuers 
whom she does not favour. It is sad, however, to relate that 
the traveller who describes this custom adds that in reality 
the race is always “sold” by the father, and that, in 
fact, “the love-chase is a mere matter of form.” M. 
Vambéry was witness of such a chase where the maiden held 
on her lap the carcass of a goat, which it was the object of the 
bridegroom and the young men who attended him to snatch 
from her. One of the tribes of North-Eastern Asia, the Koraks, 
have an extremely elaborate system of bride-racing, which takes 
place in a tent containing numerous compartments, “ arranged 
in a continuous circle round its inner circumference.” The girl 
is clear of the marriage if she can get through this series of 
compartments without being caught. Besides her start, the 
women of the encampment throw every possible impediment in 
the man’s way, tripping up his feet, holding down the curtains, 
and beating him with alder-switches. The man, however strong, 
has apparently no chance if the lady really wishes to get away 
from him. In a race witnessed by Mr. Kennan, indeed, the 
bride had to wait in the last compartment for her bridegroom, 
so completely had she distanced him. A bride-race in Singa- 
pore must sometimes, we should imagine, be a very pretty sight, 
The natives are accustomed to boating, and so have developed 
a bride boat-race. The ceremony is thus described :— 

‘“‘The damsel is given a canoe and a double-bladed paddle, and 
allowed a start of some distance; the suitor, similarly equipped, 
starts off in chase. If he succeeds in overtaking her, she becomes 
his wife; if not, the match is broken off..... - It is seldom that 
objection is offered at the last moment, and the race is generally a 
short one. The maiden’s arms are strong, but her heart is soft and 
her nature warm, and she soon becomes a willing captive. If the 
marriage takes place where no stream is near, a round circle of a 
certain size is formed, the damsel is stripped of all but a waistband, 
and given half the circle’s start in advance; and if she succeeds in 
running three times round before her suitor comes up with her, she is 
entitled to remain a virgin; if not, she must consent to the bonds of 
matrimony. As in the other cases, bat few outstrip their lovers.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out the resemblance between such 
a custom and the story of Atalanta’s bride-race. 

The essay which deals with “ Kinship in Ancient Greece” 
will interest not merely those readers who have followed the 
modern criticism which has been applied to the Homeric 
times, but, indeed, all students of Homer. “The Classificatory 
System of Relationship ” is, on the other hand, an extremely 
technical series of objections to the theory put forth by Mr. 
Morgan in his work on The Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
of the Human Family. The most attractive of the essays are, 
however, not these, but those that deal respectively with “ Com- 
munal Marriage,” and “The Divisions of the Ancient Irish 
Family.” The former is an attempt to confute Sir John Lubbock’s 
theory that marriage was originally communal, and that the ex- 
planation for the practice of exogamy is to be sought in the fact 
that by capture alone could a man obtain a several property in a 
woman. The women of the tribe were the wives of the whole 
tribe; but the warrior who brought in a woman from a success- 
ful raid was allowed to keep her to himself. Thus the desire for 
a real marriage stimulated, and finally enforced, the practice of 
exogamy. Between these conflicting theories, we cannot attempt 
to decide here. Probably the facts on which either rest are 
capable of a considerable amount of further investigation. It 
is with this attempt to notice some of the problems with which 
this subject is thronged, that our review of Mr. McLennan’s 
book must close. It is, indeed, to be regretted that he is not 
himself alive to attempt their yet further elucidation. His 
hitherto unpublished works, which are promised for a forth- 
coming volume, will certainly be looked for with no common 
degree of interest by all who occupy themselves with the 
history of the origins of society. 





THE SERVICE OF MAN.* 
We have on a former occasion drawn attention to some of 
the salient features of Mr. Cotter Morison’s book. The ground 
which it covers is, however, so extensive that we could not then, 
neither can we now, follow him throughout his interesting dis- 
cussions. It must be sufficient to note a few points of interest. 
And we would remark at starting that one specialty of the 
writer’s method is his habit of touching lightly on innumerable 
topics connected with ethical theory and practice, without in 
any case pursuing his criticism to its natural issue, but rather 
leaping at a conclusion by a train of reasoning in which some 





* The Service of Man: an Essay towards the Religion of the Future. By James. 
Cotter Morison, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1887, 
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necessary links in the argument are not expressed,—with 
the inaccuracy resulting from the fact that the part sup- 
pressed is liable to very destructive criticism. For example, 
he criticises the “ free-will” doctrine as tending towards the 
neglect of good habits, and seems to argue thus,—because 
free-will is supposed to enable us to act in opposition to our 
evil tendencies without any assistance from habit, therefore 
those who believe in it must neglect the cultivation of good 
habits; but good habits are in reality the great barriers against 
immorality,—ergo, the doctrine in question is immoral. But in 
this criticism Mr. Morison ignores the alternative that free-will 
may be considered able to do something, though not everything ; 
that its advocates may believe in its efficacy in the acquire- 
ment of good habits, without believing in its full power of over- 
coming strong tendencies to evil at any given moment. He 
suppresses the implied link in his argument, “if free-will can 
act against any tendency, it can at once overcome a tendency, 
however strong ;” and this link is so bad a link, that if it had 
been supplied, every one would have rejected an argument 
depending on it. Here, as elsewhere throughout the book, he 
gives a caricature of Christian doctrine, builds up a man of 
straw and calls him a typical theologian, and then triumphantly 
knocks him down by an exaggerated representation of the truth 
which should limit the doctrine he criticises. There are two 
patent facts in psychology,—that free-will can do something ; 
and that without good habits, which are generally the results of 
accumulated efforts of free-will, it can only do a little. Mr. 
Morison caricatures the first truth into the falsehood that free- 
willis at any moment omnipotent, and calls this the Christian 
doctrine; and he caricatures the second truth into the falsehood 
that habit is the only and the supreme opponent of immorality, 
and that so far from its being aided by free-will, free-will is a 
fiction. And this caricature of the teaching of Christian 
moralists about habit, he calls the Positivist doctrine on the 
subject. 

And somewhat parallel to this is Mr. Morison’s treatment of 
the phenomena of sanctity. Nascitur, non fit, is his view of the 
saint, as of the poet. It is of no use for ordinary men to 
attempt to be saints, any more than it is for an average 
choolboy to expect to become a Byron or a Tennyson. 
Christianity, according to Mr. Morison, teaches people to 

uppose that all men, but for their own fault, could be saints, 
and this teaching is unpractical and untrue. The reply surely 
is that Christianity teaches nothing of the kind. It teaches all 
men to aim ata high standard; that all men have some good 
in them, and are not irreclaimable; and that, if God chooses, 
he can, by a miracle of grace, raise any one to high sanctity. 
But this is very different from Mr. Morison’s account. We are 
sure to fall below the standard we aim at; and if this is so, 
surely morality will gain rather than lose by our aiming high 
rather than low. A schoolboy will write better verses if he 
makes Tennyson his model, than if he says,—* I shall never equal 
Tennyson ; I will copy Martin Tupper.” Again, because by the 
law of averages it is not likely that Tom Jones, who is now at 
Rugby, will ever be a Tennyson, is it well to insist to him,— 
“You are an ordinary boy ; don’t ever hope to write verses worth 
writing P” Might not Tennyson or Byron have been held back 
in their schoolboy days by such treatment, and may not, after 
all, some Tom Jones at Eton or Rugby prove to have in him 
the makings of a poet? In short, the beating down of the 
range of possible and ideal conceptions stunts all growth. 
Aspiration and hope are indispensable, and these must be allowed 
wings if they are to have any influence. Mr. Morison’s teaching 
would destroy those elements in moral training which enable 
the moral genius to find out that he is such, and would lessen 
the stimulus which great ideals and high hopes afford even to 
lesser spirits. The pure ideal of right which any Christian may 
have from the sense that he is to strive to “be perfect as his 
Heavenly Father is perfect,” and from his effort to appreciate 
and imitate this perfection in the divine Son as revealed in the 
Gospels, cannot but have its effect, however far he may fall short 
of his aim. Let him aim lower, and he does nothing. There- 
fore, if for no other reason, Mr. Morison’s doctrine that all 
aspiration should be cut down strictly to the region and limits 
of probable achievement is unphilosophical, untrue to human 
nature, and destructive to practical morality. 

Here is Mr. Morison’s own sketch of the beauty of the saintly 
character, and the limitations governing its possibilities of 
practical realisation :— 


“The true Christian gaint, though a rare phenomenon, is one of the 
most wonderful to be witnessed in the moral world; so lofty, so 





pure, so attractive, that he ravishes men’s souls into oblivion of the 
fatal and general fact that he is an exception among thousands or 
millions of professing Christians. The Saints have saved the Churches 
from neglect and disdain. The hope, even the assertion, has always 
been that all men could be like them, if only—the condition is not 
easily reduced to words, and cannot be stated in a manner generally 
satisfactory; but the implication always is that but for some fault in 
man or the wiliness of Satan, sanctity might be universal. It would 
be as rational to say that the poetry of Shakespeare, the music of 
Beethoven, and the geometry of Lagrange were accessible to all men. 
The genuine saint is a moral genius of a particular kind ; he is born, 
not made; though, like all men of genius, he is sure sooner or 
later to acquire the best education, and that most adapted to his 
powers. Saintliness is not confined to Christianity. There have been 
Pagan and Mahometan saints, and it would not be easy, even in the 
Christian Calendar, to find men more naturally saintly than Marcus 
Aurelius and Abu Beker. What needs admitting, or rather pro- 
claiming, by Agnostics who would be just, is that the Christian doc- 
trine has a power of cultivating and developing saintliness which has 
had no equal in any other creed or philosophy. When it gets firm 
hold of a promising subject, one with a beart and a head warm and 
strong enough to grasp its full import and scope, then it strengthens 
the will, raises and purifies the affections, and finally achieves a con- 
quest over the baser self in man of which the result is a character 
none the less beautiful and soul-snbduing because it is wholly 
beyond imitation by the less spiritually endowed. The ‘blessed 
saints’ are artists who work with unearthly colours in the liquid and 
transparent tints of a loftier sky than any accessible or visible to 
common mortals.” 

We will only remark in conclusion, on this view of sanctity, 
that it comes very strangely from a Positivist, when we remember 
the essentially practical aim of Positivism. Its quarrel with 
the old theologies is that they deal with an unknowable and 
unprovable world, instead of with this earth with which our 
daily life is in contact ; that they look first to an invisible and 
unascertainable Deity, and not to our fellow-creatures who 
surround us; that they are concerned with the service of God, 
and not the service of man. But which school in reality more 
completely banishes the great influence of high example 
into another sphere than that of practical life,—those who 
believe that the saints are to be imitated, and that we are to 
hope to get nearer and nearer to them in proportion as we are 
faithful to our opportunities, or those who preach, as a principle 
for our guidance, that they “ worked with unearthly colours in 
the liquid and transparent tints of a loftier sky than any acces- 
sible or visible to common mortals ?” The Christian hero leaves 
an example for us to imitate; the Positivist account of him 
holds up a being of another clay for us toenvy. The exaggera- 
tion of the undoubted truth that moral endowments are unequal, 
and the unphilosophical doctrine that hopes and ideal aspira- 
tions should be reduced to the level of the calculation of 
average attainment, work this curious result, so much at 
variance with the professed aim of Positive ethics. To hope 
for great things has ever been the condition of doing anything. 
Could the six hundred at Balaclava have kept their courage and 
nerve if they had reduced their aspirations and hopes to the 
mathematical allowance due to the odds they fought against ? 
Would Lord Beaconsfield have been Prime Minister of England 
if he had conscientiously adjusted his own hopes to the common- 
sense judgment of those who laughed at the self-confidence of 
his remark after his first speech,—“ The time will come when 
you will listen to me?” Mr. Morison fails to see the true 
rationale of the saintly ideal viewed as a stimulus to moral pro- 
gress, as he fails to see truly much else in the religion he 
criticises ;—and this constant one-sidedness gives his work, with 
all its eloquence, essentially the character of a bigoted book. 





A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA* 

Ir has often been said that any one’s experiences of life, if truth- 
fully and simply set forth, would be interesting, perhaps usefal, 
to his fellows; but the assertion is too large, for it is evident 
that the “any one” must be some one with character, a spice of 
originality, and a little courage. The “ years of experience” 
recorded in this volume were passed by the lady when she was 
Miss Georgiana Bruce, and tell nothing of her married life as 
Mrs. Kirby. She terminates her narrative at thirty-two years 
of age, when, still a spinster, she went to California, where she 
probably found Mr. Kirby and remained,—remains, let us hope, 
even now. In many respects, Miss Bruce is a curious and in- 
teresting personage, and many will find her experiences worth 
reading, for she is courageous, outspoken, and devoid of affecta- 
tion, and being adventurous, she has had adventures. 

She was born in Bristol, in 1818. Her father was a merchant- 
captain, her mother, a granddaughter of the Prince of Condé, 





* Years of Experience: an Autobiographical Narrative. By Georgiana Bruce 
Kirby. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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who lived at the time of the French Revolution. Nominally, 
her grandfather, of whom she is fond and proud, was the son of 
an English gentleman who lived much in high French society 
about the middle of last century; but it was always “ understood ” 
that the wife of that English gentleman, though fair, was frail. 
At any rate, Mrs. Bruce was “silently proud of her descent ” 
from a Prince of the House of Bourbon, and her daughter does 
not altogether object to her origin. Brought up in luxury, the 
child of the sea-captain is soon doomed to experience the hard- 
ships of poverty, and the earlier part of the book is bright with 
the reminiscences of a singularly anomalous child-life in M——, 
Margate, as we infer; Camden Town when it was a straggling 
suburb,—and other parts of London. For the splendour of the 
family had wholly faded out before she had reached her teens. 
Then she travels to Paris as governess in the family of a 
friend, also a broken-down gentleman, who went to the French 
capital as “ Court-reporter to a leading English newspaper ”— 
if anybody ever heard of such an office—about 1833. He 
did not succeed, nor in London when he returned, nor after- 
wards in Canada, whither he emigrated to try his hand at 
farming, still taking Miss Bruce as governess. The sketches 
of Margate life, London life, and of the society in an 
embryo settlement on the St. Francis River, now populous 
enough, then a wild forest-clearing, are really interesting, and 
may be novel to a generation which has utterly outgrown and 
forgotten the things and fashions prevailing when George and 
William were Kings. In some respects, the book might have 
been called “ An Emigrant’s Experiences ;” for when the * Court- 
reporter” had failed as a farmer and had brought the girl back 
to her mother, she soon started afresh for America, having come 
to the conclusion that “ England was the very best place in the 
world for a rich person, and the very worst for a poor one,” for- 
getting to add, a poor one who thirsted for “culture,” and was 
oppressed with religious doubts. For Miss Bruce, at an early 
age, was deeply exercised by the doctrine of eternal damnation, 
and being outspoken, it stood in her way considerably 
fifty years ago. She went to America alone and penniless, a 
risky adventure for a young girl of twenty; but she found 
friends, and became servant in the family of a Unitarian 
minister at Boston. Much of the book respecting Boston 
society will be read with curiosity ; for Miss Bruce was in the 
midst of the enthusiastic band who founded the Brook Farm 
Co-operative Association. Thither she went to work and learn 
in order to qualify as a school-teacher, to study German and 
music and philosophy, peel potatoes, and scrub floors. Many 
pages are occupied with an account of the community, and most 
singular pages they are. If any one wants to have a glimpse of 
the experiment through sharp and kindly, but critical female 
eyes, here he may find it. Miss Bruce says that Hawthorne, 
who had left when she arrived, was “out of place in a mixed 
company, however cultivated,” being morbidly shy and reserved ; 
and she implies that he was hardly fitted to give a proper sketch 
of this romantic gathering of men and women, or rather girls, 
some of whom have become well known to the world. Miss 
Bruce remained in the merry, good-natured, and grotesque 
assembly for several years, so that her sketches and comments, 
which come from a shrewd mind, are worth looking at; all the 
more because, unfortunately, she still clings to Owen’s pet heresy 
that “man is the creature of circumstances.” From Brook 
Farm, Miss Bruce went forth to teach, one of her experiences 
being on a slave-plantation, where her strong and unconcealed 
anti-slavery convictions were severely tried; yet she held fast 
to them, and, to the credit of the slave-owner be it said, they 
and she were respected. Not the least striking of all her recorded 
adventures is that of matron in the prison of Sing-Sing, where 
she went to assist a lady who undertook to introduce reforms in 
the management of the refractory female convicts. This is 
really an instructive chapter, and brings out the best qualities 
of the authoress and her brave colleagues. 


We have said enough to indicate the wide and varied scope of 
the emigrant’s adventures; but, without the details, it would be 
impossible to convey an idea of the peculiarly attractive qualities 
of a volume which gives a picture of some facets of bygone 
American society; and still more, of course, exhibits, uncon- 
sciously, the moral and intellectual character of the authoress, 
as she grows from childhood to maturity. In nothing does 
her native valour come out so strongly as in every venture in 
any way connected with slavery, which she abhorred ; but pro- 
bably the chapter relating to Sing-Sing will be read with the 
most wonder and interest. There is much that is painful, yet 





more that is bright in the book; and as to the authoress, she 
never despairs or surrenders her unorthodox beliefs. Touches 
of humour are not wanting, and just one of these we may quote, 
Mr. Cassius M. Clay, described as “the Prince of Kentuckians, 
who advocated emancipation with a pistol ready for either hand 
on his desk,” visited a Quaker family at Philadelphia. He did 
not know their custom of “addressing each other by the given 
name,” and this is what befell him when he greeted the children 
of the house :— 

***Good morning! How do you do?’ said the Kentucky cavalier, 
looking down from his height on two little boys whom he found 
already in the parlour when he came down in the morning.—‘I’m 
well. How’s thee, Cassius?’ the elder of the two responded, facing 
the visitor with his open smile. Then, turning to his brother who 
was playing ball, he said: ‘ Thee would better stop that, or next thing 
thee’ll hit Cassius,’ he suggested.—Mr. Clay was both amazed and 
amused. At first he could hardly credit his own ears. It was evident 
that no disrespect was intended, yet how astoundingly familiar the 
language !’’ 

It is to be regretted that the book is published without a 
preface, or any indications respecting the authoress other than 
those contained in the narrative. So we must rest content with 
the fact that it is a remarkable and interesting narrative of 
experiences which fell to the lot of the brave-hearted young 
emigrant, 





BORDERLAND.* 
In setting to work to analyse the sentiments with which this 
book has inspired us, the first that present themselves are of a 
negative kind. It has not thrilled us with excitement, laughter, 
astonishment, or enthusiastic admiration. Nor has it left that 
impression of being elevated and made better which is pro- 
duced by Mr. Shorthouse’s last work,—the moral beauty, 
spirituality, and nobility of motive of which make most recent 
novels seem leaden, earthly, and commonplace in comparison 
with Sir Percival. But though Borderland is not in any way 
sublime, sensational, or a book to rave about (as people say), it 
yet has decided merits as a study of character. Its dramatis 
persone are interesting, even although they may not be so in 
the highest degree. And in ‘looking back at them collectively, 
it is curious to notice how much strength appears to be a 
prominent feature in almost all, and that they are, as a rule, 
not only more self-sufficing, independent of sympathy, tenacious 
of purpose, and determined to go their own ways than average 
humanity is, but also more capable of endurance, and ready 
to face their troubles with a dogged, unyielding courage which 
—whether or not those who exhibit it may be estimable— 
cannot fail to command respect. The most soft, gentle, and 
lovable of the characters is Eleanor, the chief heroine; yet in 
her, too, runs the vein of iron to which we allude. We will give 
two instances of this. Being an orphan, and having an only 
brother, who is practically a stranger to her, she goes to take up 
her abode with him, looking forward to an existence of 
innocent domestic bliss, and to his reciprocating the natural 
sisterly affection she feels for him; but, on her arrival, these 
fond anticipations are shattered ruthlessly, and she finds, to her 
horror, that he is a thorough blackguard, and cares not at all for 
her. Terrible as the blow is, not even in the first shock of it 
does she flinch for a moment, or think of taking flight from the 
uncongenial surroundings, as, being rich and independent, she 
might easily have done. Quietly and bravely the bitter dis- 
appointment is accepted and borne ; and all the moan she makes 
over it is :— I came here looking for joy. Ihave found sorrow. 
I shall not rebel against it.” And, again, when Otho (the 
brother) abandons a girl whom he has wronged and promised to 
make his wife, Eleanor’s staunchness and sense of duty to him 
do not prevent her from being prepared to let him die of 
hunger in the street, rather than give him a penny if he does 
not return and marry his victim. Whether this second 
manifestation of iron is altogether as agreeable as the first, 
may possibly be open to question; but, at all events, there is 
obviously no danger of sickly sentiment in a heroine made of 
such stern stuff as Eleanor. The book’s name is taken from the 
locality of the scene of action, on the banks of the Tees, and the 
author gives no indication of having intended any other deriva- 
tion for the title. But the word “ Borderland” is eminently 
suggestive of symbolical interpretation, and in this instance 
might have appropriately referred to the moral condition of two 
individuals who hover between good and evil, so that it is diffi- 
cult to know exactly under which head to class them, and who 
are—to our thinking—more interesting than any of the other 
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personages represented. In these two, Magdalen and Gilbert, 
there is what Brer Tarrypin called “a mighty heap er mixness ;” 
and though at times downright odious and causing harm, both 
directly and indirectly, by their ill-doing, there is yet latent in 
them a certain heroic capacity which displays itself at last, and 
shakes the reader’s previous verdict of condemnation. Perhaps 
part of the reason for Magdalen’s objectionableness may be 
found in the remark she makes just before jilting a paragon 
young man in favour of one who is anything but a paragon,— 
“Tt’s not,” she says, “that I like bad people; but I like to 
sing in a different key to that used by all the rest.” And of 
course it is useless to expect satisfactory harmony from any one 
who does that. Selfish, cold-hearted, sceptical, and generally 
unamiable, the redeeming point in her is the fidelity which she 
displays towards two people, and two people only. In the one 
case itis a sick old aunt who never appears on the scene, so 
that there are no means of knowing how far Magdalen’s 
devotion may have been deserved. But in the other case it 
certainly is not ; for its object is a scamp to whom she has given 
her heart, who is so brutal and good-for-nothing, and behaves so 
badly to her, that one cannot repress some feeling of impatience 
at her going to seek him out and cleave to him in his self-caused 
adversity, notwithstanding one’s genuine admiration at her 
power of loyalty. 

After the scene in which she makes her final appearance at 
the end of the third volume, the reader will be apt to reply as 
Michael did to the question, ‘‘Is she a heroine? or what is 
she?” by saying, “I don’t know what she is; but there is 
certainly some heroine in her.” A bell, marred by a 
radical flaw owing to which the sound of the proper note 
is almost always drowned by discord, is a simile which 
does not do badly for either Magdalen or Gilbert; and though 
they cannot be said to trouble themselves much about the dis- 
cord in a general way, they yet seem occasionally conscious of 
and uneasy about it. For example, Gilbert is evidently aiming 
at self-justification in the harangue wherein he speaks of the 
theory of overcoming evil by good as a fine idea, but imprac- 
ticable; insists on the necessity of evil to the development of 
good, and argues :—“‘ And how can you have beautiful sacri- 
fices without something bad and mean to call them out? and 
how can you aspire after the better, without a worse which 
makes the better desirable to you? But for the dust-heaps, I do 
not really see how the shrines and temples would ever get their 
due share of admiration,’—which is undoubtedly an ingenious 
and original way of putting the doctrine of doing wrong that 
good may come. In strong contrast with him is his brother 
Michael, the hero, who from childhood up is high-minded, 
upright, kindly, and intolerant of all wrong-doing ; resenting an 
untruth amongst his companions as if it were a personal insult, 
and avenging cruelty to a poor, friendless cat, as though the 
pain had been inflicted on himself. Less clever and quick of 
perception than Gilbert, the mental and moral difference 
between the brothers is expressed at an early stage by 
Magdalen (and perhaps a little bit of her own character, too), 
when she says :—“ Gilbert sees, but sees only to dissect—without 
any feeling, unless it be a feeling of pleasure in showing one his 
power. Michael does not see, but if he did, he would sym- 
pathise. Sympathise—yes; but what is sympathy? He can’t 
give me what I want.” Unfortunately for Michael’s chances of 
success with readers, he labours under the disadvantage—not 
uncommon to fictitious heroes—of being almost too perfect 
which naturally hinders his virtues from making as deep an 
impression as they really deserve. 


Of the four men and three women amongst whom the leading 
parts are distributed, two still remain to be noticed. Oneis Ada, a 
silly, pretty, vain, weak-minded, coquettish shopkeeper’s daughter 
who, both in disposition and fate, bears some family likeness to 
George Eliot’s Hetty. And the other is a rather indistinctly 
portrayed young man who, notwithstanding the great talents, 
shrewdness, good-sense, and general excellence which are attri- 
buted to him, falls desperately in love with the above- 
mentioned Ada, although she is his inferior in birth, position, 
mind, and education, and utterly unworthy of him in every way. 
The scene of Otho’s revenge deserves to have especial attention 
drawn to it, as an instance of the importance which may be 
conferred upon the most trifling incident by skilful handling. 
What can be a more ordinary and simple occurrence at a concert 
than for a young man to lead a girl who is going to sing, on to 
the platform ? Yet, bald and insignificant as this appears when 
taken by itself and apart from what goes before and after, in 





its place in the book it is managed so cleverly as to become an 
event of great magnitude, and one which the reader follows 
with extreme interest. We conclade by quoting the groom’s 
story about Lunds Church, because it sounds as if it were not un- 
likely to be true, and if so, gives an amusingly quaint notion of 
the primitive state of the population amongst whom such a 
custom could have existed :— 


“Well, the folk about was poor, vary poor indade; and they 
couldn’t afford a bell. So for many a year th’ sexton used to climb 
to t’ top of th’ church—’twere such a vary lile church, you see—wi” 
a tin can full o’ stones in’s hand, and wi’ that he used to shake it to 
and fro, so as to mak’ the stones rattle, and a’ called out at same 
time, ‘ Boll-loll, boll-loll, boll-loll !’ at top of his voice while t’ congre- 
gation got all come in, and then he clammert down again, and went. 
in hissel’! That were i’stead of a bell, you know; they couldn’t get. 
the —" to buy one. Ay, Lunds Church was known for miles 
around.” 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century is, on the whole, this month in advance 
of its fellows,—that is, it contains more papers which men 
seeking other food for their minds than fiction care to read. 
(If the reader wants fiction in snippets, let him buy Longman’s 
or the Cornhill. There is nothing being published elsewhere in 
the least comparable with Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Allan Quater- 
maine” and “Jess,” and in the former the author has just 
reached, as we suppose, the verge of the purely imaginative 
section of his story.) The Duke of Argyll answers Mr. Huxley’s. 
recent paper on Canon Liddon like a man who clubs an 
opponent for whom he still feels a respect. We have rarely 
read a more powerful piece of writing, and shall be curious to 
see the answer to one particular illustration. If nothing is that 
is not concrete, what becomes of the abstract idea of colour ? 
What is “black,” if only “the substantial and the concrete” 
have any existence? We can only, try we ever so hard, “ believe” 
in colour; yet is anything more real than colour, except, indeed, 
pain, a thing of which there is occasionally no proof except the 
sufferer’s conviction ? Is there no abstract idea of painP We 
recommend the Duke’s paper to those who think that contempt 
for an argument must always imply contempt for him who uses. 
it. The Duke, as we have said, uses a bludgeon in his fight, 
but acknowledges all through that within a certain range of 
subjects, he is defending himself with it froma superior. We 
would not for an instant question the perfect bona fides of M. 
Joseph Reinach, the editor of the République Frangaise, in 
his paper on “The True Pesition of French Politics;” but 
we may be allowed to remark that a very crafty politician 
would have written the same paper. What is the use of 
saying that France is all for peace, but will defend her honour, 
true though the sentence may be? Does not anything that 
France dislikes, if done by Germany, touch her honour? We 
fear it would, even though the thing done were a German 
remonstrance at a Russian invasion of Bulgaria. M. Reinack 
does not give any reason why France should be peaceful, except 
that a nation in which every family has two or three members 
in the Army is naturally loth to go to war. Is thatso? If it 
is so, why do wars happen; for the only country in Europe not 
so situated is Great Britain? Sir R. Stout, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, advocates Imperial Federation boldly, but will, we 
fear, make few converts. His argument is, that if Britain ceases 
to be a European Power, and attends exclusively to her Colonies 
as the United States do to their internal affairs, Federation is 
possible. Does Sir R. Stout perhaps mean that this country is 
to defend the New Hebrides against France, yet have no rela- 
tions with France, no care whether France masters Germany, 
or Germany masters France? He must mean that, and how 
meaningless is that meaning! Of course, if the English-speaking 
races all cohere, as he thinks possible, French action does not 
matter much ; but then, what becomes of our independence? Dr. 
Jessopp is this time as brilliant as ever, in “The Trials of a 
Country Parson,” although a little fierce. Is this literally true » 
—*A year or two ago my friend X. was dining in a London 
mansion. ‘ Who’s that?’ said a lady opposite, as she ducked 
her head in his direction and looked at her partner. X. turned 
to speak to his partner, but could not help hearing the scarcely 
whispered dialogue: ‘A country parson, did you say? Why, 
he’s tall!” Dr. Jessopp’s sketch of the pecuniary pains and 
wrongs of the country clergyman is as telling as it is truthful, 
and as incisive as his stories of country swindling; but we 
prefer to quote his strongly worded account of East Anglia :— 


“ There is one salient defect in the East Anglian character which 
presents an almost insuperable obstacle to the country parson who is 
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anxious to raise the tone of his people, and to awaken a response 
when he appeals to their consciences and affections. The East 
Anglian is, of all the inhabitants of these islands, most wanting in 
native courtesy, in delicacy of feeling, and in anything remotely 
resembling romantic sentiment. The result is that it is extremely 
difficult, almost impossible, to deal with a genuine Norfolk man when 
he is out of temper. How much of this coarseness of mental fibre is 
to be credited to their Danish ancestry I know not, but whenever I 
have noticed a gleam of enthusiasm, I think I have invariably found 
it among those who had French Huguenot blood in their veins. 
Always shrewd, the Norfolk peasant is never tender; a wrong, real 
or imagined, rankles within him through a lifetime. He stubbornly 
refuses to believe that hatred in his case is blameworthy. Refine- 
ment of feeling he is quite incapable of, and without in the least 
wishing to be rude, gross, or profane, he is often all three at once 
quite innocently during five minutes’ talk. I have had things said to 
me by really good and well-meaning men and women in Arcady that 
would make susceptible people swoon. It would have been quite idle 
to remonstrate. You might as well preach of duty to an antelope. 
If you want to make any impression or exercise any influence for 
good upon your neighbours, you must take them as you find them, 
and not expect too much of them. You must work in faith, and you 
must work upon the material that presents itself. ‘The sower 
soweth the word.’ The mistake we commit so often is in assuming 
that because we sow—which is our duty—therefore we have a right 
to reap the crop and garner it. ‘It grows to guerdon after-days.’ ” 
The writer, who is an East Anglian, and who remembers that 
a majority of Cromwell's best regiments came thence, feels that 
to be a hard saying. Are vindictive and hot-tempered men 
wanting in imagination? We had thought those faults were 
specially found among Highlanders and Welshmen. Is there 
no imagination in Mr. Rider Haggard, a genuine Norfolk man P 
We do not care for Lord Brabourne when he answers Mr. Glad- 
stone, even though on the main point we agree with him; nor, 
we must add, for Mr. Gladstone upon the place of Poseidon 
among the greater gods of Olympus. The leader of the Liberals 
shows that he has studied Homer profoundly; but mytholo- 
gists now scarcely go to the poets to explain the genesis 
of a nation’s Pantheon. What we want to know is not 
what Homer or Hesiod thought of Poseidon, but how either 
came to think of such a god at all. What earlier creed did this 
deity, who is the subordinate of Zeus yet somehow independent 
of him, come out of P Zeus reigned, if we understand the Greek 
idea at all, by right of mind, as Mr. Gladstone says, but also by 
right of conquest, else how came the Titan legend and its marvel- 
lous flower, the story of Prometheus, whom Zeus has bound and 
tortured, but cannot destroy ? Earl Grey’s plan for governing 
South Africa is simply the Indian plan, and the Indian condition 
granted, would probably succeed :— 

“T hope that what I have said may be sufficient to explain my 
proposal that an attempt should be made to govern the still inde- 
pendent tribes of South Africa by their own chiefs, advised and con- 
trolled by British officers. Treaties should be made with as many of 
these tribes as possible, their details being varied to suit the special 
circumstances of each tribe, but the main principle always being the 
same, that, namely, of granting them British protection on condition 
of their engaging to act under the advice of British officers, and to 
abstain from making war on their own account, trusting to the mili- 
tary power of England to secure them from wrong.” 

But then, will Britain grant the Indian condition,—viz., force 
sufficient to make her will executive without perpetual little 
wars P 

Lord Thring’s paper in the Contemporary on “ Home-rule 
and Imperial Unity ” should be read by every Unionist, because 
it is, on the whole, the best defence of Mr. Gladstone’s two Bills 
which has yet appeared. Its essence is that, as regarded the 
Home-rule Bill, Ireland would be placed in the position of any free 
Colony, and that every Colony with self-governing institutions 
has become loyal; and that, as regards the Land Bill, England 
lends the money to buy out the landlords to the Irish State, which 
in return allows the interest on that money to be collected by the 
Imperial Receiver. So far, Lord Thring proves his case almost 
unanswerably ; but the reply is at least as unanswerable. It is 
simply that any free Colony can rebel, and that if two-thirds of 
its revenue were hypothecated to Great Britain, it would rebel. 
If it rebelled, we should let it go; but we cannot let Ireland go. 
Yet how prevent her going, except by the force which even 
now, with every legal right on their side, the British people 
practically refuse to use? Lord Thring treats every legal 
guarantee for unity asif it must exist in fact because it exists in 
law, and compares Ireland with New York as if Irishmen were 
as willing to submit to the central power as New Yorkers are. 
He, in fact, assumes that Home-rule will cure the dislike of Irish- 
men to the British connection; and when we ask why, has only 
to reply that Canadian dislike has been cured. He might as well 
argue that Alsace-Lorraine will be faithful to Germany because 
Bavaria is. Canada is, in the main, either English or French, 








—that is, either a State full of men attached by instinct 
to the Empire, or of men mortally afraid lest if they cease to 
be English, they will be swallowed up by a community whoge 
entire social system is hostile to theirs. Still, a Unionist 
who does not read Lord Thring misses much. Every one, too 
misses much who does not read “E. Gérard ”—we presume 
the author of Reata—on ‘The Transylvanian Peoples.” The 
article is fall of light on that strange province or State, with its 
composite population,—650,000 dominant Hungarians, 1,200,000 
servile but restive and improving Roumanians, and 211,000 
slowly perishing Old Germans, settled in it seven centuries 
ago. The “Saxons,” who are Germans alike in their good 
and their bad qualities, are dying from their unwillingness 
to support the children, in whose numbers the Roumaniang 
take the greatest pride. The latter hold themselves ag aloof 
from strangers as Hindoos do, but neither despise nor dig. 
like them, holding them to be “subjects of their own law.” 
They believe themselves, as orthodox Greek Christians, to be the 
only Christians, but cultivate revenge as a virtue, and, like the 
ancient Spartans, hold offences wrong mainly when they are 
found out. They have, however, a thirst for knowledge, are 
singularly beautiful, and possess a certain inexplicable faculty 
of superiority such as may have belonged to the Roman 
soldiery from whom in part they sprang. “It is a remarkable 
fact that even in cases of intermarriage, the seemingly stronger. 
minded and more vigorous Hungarians are absolutely powerless 
to influence the Roumanians. Thus the Hungarian woman who 
weds a Roumanian husband will necessarily adopt the dress and 
manners of his people, and her children will be as good 
Roumanians as though they had no drop of Magyar blood in 
their veins, while the Magyar who takes a Roumanian girl 
for his wife, not only utterly fails to convert her to his ideas, 
but himself, subdued by her influence, will imperceptibly 
begin to lose something of his nationality. This is a fact 
well known, and much lamented by the ‘Transylvanian 
Hungarians, who live in anticipated apprehensions of seeing 
their people ultimately dissolving into Roumanians.” The 
article is charmingly written, and full of curious stories of 
little-known customs. The Contemporary has also a readable 
paper on “The Decline and Fall of Dr. Faustus,” which is sub- 
stantially an account of the inability of the English common 
people to comprehend that legend. The proprietors of penny 
theatres and penny gaffs, stimulated by Mr. Irving’s success, 
are playing Faust all over England; but neither players nor 
audience understand it in the least. They are taken only 
with certain mechanical and quasi-supernatural effects to 
which the story lends itself. The most serious paper in the 
number, after Lord Thring’s, is Dr. Martineau’s defence of 
his plan for nationalising the Church of England. He would 
make of that Church a federation with divisions including every 
sect which is willing to be even nominally Christian. The 
Church, deprived of all revenues originally belonging to the 
nation, is to be set free under its own Synod to live its own life, 
but is to recognise officially every other Church :— 

“Hence it is proposed that any Christian denomination at present 

counted as Dissenting shall be co-ordinated with the Episcopalian as 
another branch of the Church of England, on showing its hold on the 
English religious life by a history of one hundred years and a magni- 
tude of two hundred congregations, and also its adequate provision 
for education and character in its ministers. And it is to the bodies 
fulfilling these conditions that a proportionate participation is ex- 
tended in the benefits of the Church endowment prior to 1662; and 
left applicable to any religious purpose approved by the recipients. 
In subdivided sects seeking this admission, the minor varieties, 
already tired of their isolation, would undergo a rapid and welcome 
fusion, and by incorporation in a nobler organism be saved from 
disintegration. The tendency to gravitate towards each other is more 
manifest every day in the different components of both the Wesleyan 
and the Presbyterian communities. The confederated group of com- 
munions thus constituted would take the name no longer monopolised 
by the Episcopalian body, and be the ‘Church of England’ in its 
enlarged sense. They would have their collective representation 
in a ‘National Church Assembly,’ for the combined guardianship 
of Christian principles and prosecution of common enterprises of 
righteous zeal and piety.” 
We may discuss this scheme more at large hereafter, and need 
only say here that we believe it to be undesirable as well as im- 
practicable. We see no use in a comprehension so wide that 
vital differences are treated as unimportant, and cannot believe 
in a Church which has not at least an ideal of belief and 
government. 

We should raise precisely the same objection to Canon Fre- 
mantle’s views, in the Fortnightly, on the course to be taken by 
the “ New Reformation.” He wishes to widen Churches till they 
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have no visible boundaries. We cannot understand, for instance, 
how the thought which runs through the following paragraph 
is to be reconciled with the organisation of any Christian Church 
whatever :— 

“They [the new theologians} will not spend time in questions 

which admit of no solution, such as the eternity of matter or the 
origin of the world, or the possibilities of other spheres of life than 
those known to us by experience. They will trace the divine as 
working throngh nature and man; or, if they endeavour to think of a 
transcendental God, they will take care not to represent him asa 
demiurge standing outside his work and putting in his hand here and 
there, a conception which has turned so many physicists into atheists. 
But they will feel able to speak of God as just and loving, since the 
Supreme Power ex hypothesi includes mankind, the leading portion 
of the world, with all its noblest ideals. They need not quarrel with 
those who think of the Supreme Power rather after the analogy of 
force or law than according to the strict idea of personality, provided 
that the moral nature of man be held fast and its supremacy acknow- 
jedged.” 
We hope we do the Canon no injustice; but if that does not 
mean that a theologian may doubt the existence of a future state, 
and resolve God intoa vague All, including man himself, and yet 
remain a Christian theologian, what does it mean? We cannot 
see the advantage of so misusing words, or of calling a Society 
in which such questions may be left open a Christian Church. 
What is Christianity, if God be not a person, and if immortality 
is a doubtful speculation? The following is even more definite. 
After admitting the special importance of the miracle of the 
Resurrection, the Canon proceeds :— 

“ But the theologian who starts from the Epistles of St. Paul as the 

solid central ground of New Testament literature, will go upon the 
Apostle’s teaching that not flesh and blood, but the spiritual per- 
sonality—clothed in the new house which is from heaven—inherits 
the kingdom of God, and will take the vision by which the Apostle 
was converted as the type of all the manifestations by which the 
companions of Christ were assured that he was not lost but gone 
before. He will, with St. Paul, take the assurance that Christ was 
alive after his passion as the fulfilment of the general hope of immor- 
tality which Israel had long entertained. This hope of immortality 
was grounded on the connection of man with God, and especially 
with his moral nature; and consequently, after the confirmation it 
received by the assurance of Christ’s resurrection, it became a kind 
of passionate certitude. The history of the Church, however, shows 
how such a passion may become a great danger and source of 
corruption ; and we may expect that the theologians of the future 
will substitute the ‘words thrown out at a great subject’ for the 
certitude and definitions of the past. Immortality will be to them a 
great background of hope beyond the scene of present duty.” 
That is to say, the scenes after the Resurrection were visions, 
and immortality is only the larger hope, which we are to 
faintly trust or not trust. The great paper in the Fort- 
nightly on Russia we have noticed elsewhere, and per- 
haps the next best is the account of Alaska as a hunting- 
field. Mr. H. Seton Karr lived there for six months, and 
he narrates his experiences in a lively way. The country is 
certainly attractive enough to sportsmen who do not mind cold, 
wet, and hard work. There are cariboo, bears, reindeer, deer, 
sea-otters, salmon, ptarmigan, ducks, and, in fact, everything 
that can delight the soul of men bent on killing; while the 
scenery is of the loneliest, wildest, and most awe-inspiring. Mr. 
Seton Karr threatens the world with a book which will be, at all 
events, full of novelties. ‘A Conservative ” does not add much, 
if anything, to our knowledge of affairs in Burmah; nor does 
General Digby Willoughby dissipate any formed ideas about 
Madagascar. He repeats, however, that the French protectorate 
over that island will never be acknowledged, and rates the 
French position there very low. The French garrison, he says, 
are practically prisoners, and the Malagasy have gained both 
moral courage and weapons of precision from the events of 
the war. 

If the story is original—which we have no right to doubt— 
Murray's Magazine has found in a new writer, who signs herself 

‘Andrée Hope,” one who may prove a second Hugh Conway. The 
Present story, “A Terrible Night,” is a trifle too ghastly and 
painful, but there is a strong imagination at work. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Journal of Education, 1886. (W. Rice.)—The annual volume 
of the Journal is as interesting as usual. A solid, well-considered 
Opinion on all educational sabjects that have come forward during 
the year may be found in it, and a number of interesting papers 
Which have something more than an ephemeral value. Some of 
them might very well be reprinted. We may mention “ School- 
mastering as a Profession,” “ Difficulties,” and “ The Philosophy of 
Education,” a list which might easily be prolonged. It is interesting 





to see how the ladies hold their own among the winners of the trans- 
lation prizes. Might we suggest to the editor that if he thought so 
badly of Lamartine’s “Jeanne d’Arc” as a “set book” as to sel a 
passage as a hopeless cruz, it would have been as well to have said 
something to that effect in the notice of an edition of that work early 
in the year? The passage seems to have been a favourite one, for it 
attracted an unusually large number of competitors. 


Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians; with an Account of 
Anglo-Indian Periodical Literature. By Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, 
Retired, Royal (Madras) Artillery. A new edition, revised and 
enlarged. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—With the very best intentions, 
Colonel Laurie has republished his “ Sketches,” after a lapse of twelve 
years, and he has added to the original volume a good many pages 
which augment the bulk without greatly increasing such interest as 
may belong to his first series. When, as he tells us, manuscript in 
hand, he asked Macaulay whether the public would care about a book 
on “ The French in India,” the historian promptly and truly said :—“It 
seems to me that the fate of such a volume as you describe must 
depend entirely on the execution. There is not, I apprehend, much 
curiosity on the subject of the French in India. But eloquence and 
vivacity will make any subject attractive.’ That was said in 1850; 
but although Colonel Laurie had not the pre-requisites demanded, he 
persevered in gratifying his laudable desire to impart what he knew, 
or had laboriously acquired, to the British public. If, however, the 
higher literary qualities are wanting in his books, he is never deficient 
in good-nature, modesty, and admiration for great characters and 
great deeds, and he never fails to show a genuine and loving interest 
in whatever concerns India and the East. His will, his aspirations to 
do well, and make India and Indians attractive, are boundless; if his 
powers are not equal to his will, some compensation may be found in 
his evidently ingenuous affection for the chosen theme, and the 
anxiety of the author to make others share the ennobling admiration 
which animates him. His book is right-minded and high-minded, 
and much in the way of literary shortcomings may be forgiven to a 
writer whose sympathies are so wide both in regard to men and 
things. Nevertheless, for the sake of India, and the right under- 
standing thereof, we could have wished that “eloquence and vivacity ” 
had not been conspicuous by their absence from the sketches ‘of 
distinguished Indians. 


Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. This volume is printed 
with the approval of Mr. Robert Browning. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
—The advertisement tella us that “this volume is printed from the 
edition of Mrs. Browning’s works published in 1856. It contains 
numerous and important additions and alterations made for that 
edition, which are copyright. A volume recently issued by Messrs. 
Routledge and Sons is printed from a book published in 1844, the 
copyright of which has expired, and does not contain any of the 
additions and alterations subsequently made by the author.’ It is 
printed with exquisite clearness, and in a very neat and portable 
form, like the shape given to the same publishers’ pocket edition of 
Thackeray. It contains, with a great number of shorter poems, the 
“Drama of Exile’ and ‘‘The Seraphim,” Mrs. Browning’s two 
mystical dramas, which are certainly very unfavourable specimens 
of her genius. Nothing will ever persuade a true critic that verse of 
the following kind is poetry :— 


** Love, work on, O Earthy, 
By the Actual’s tension, 
Speed the arrow worthy 
Of a pure ascension.’ 


Yet of such stuff there is too much in these dramas, though there is, 
of course, much also of a far truer ore. But the contrast between 
these, even at their best, and such poems as “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship” or “ The Romaunt of the Swan’s Nest”’ is so striking, that 
one wonders how a genius so concrete should ever try to gasp in the 
thin air of the abstract. 

Uncle Sam’s Medal of Honour, 1861-66. Collected and edited by Rev. 
F. Rodenbough, Brevet Brigadier-General, U.S.A. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, London and New York.)—A plentifully illustrated volume, with 
many portraits of the soldiers decorated with the Medal of Honour, 
granted for valour, like the Iron Cross and the Victoria Cross. It con- 
tains accounts of personal incidents in the Secession War, a few verses, 
many autobiographic sketches, and some descriptions of character as 
well as action, together with exciting narratives of deadly conflicts 
with and adventures among the frontier Indians, and portraits of Red 
Cloud, Ute Jack, Rain-in-the-Face, who slew the gallant Custer, 
Little Wolf, and other savages. It seems that the practice of the 
United States War Office is, or was, to transmit these medals to the 
heroes by post or parcel’s company, and not to have them presented 
by a Governor or other official. That is a shabby method, and really 
implies that the Government does not respect its own Order. The 
book, which draws attention to, and may help to abolish this abuse, 
may serve to rescue many noble deeds from early oblivion. 

Old Cookery-Books and Ancient Cuisine. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
(Elliot Stock.) —This is a book of pleasant gossip on a subject which 
is not easily exhausted, and which can hardly fail to be interesting. 
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Mr. Hazlitt, indeed, digresses considerably, makes suggestions as to 
modern wants, and notices now and then modern worthies,—Alexis 
Soyer, for instance, and the admirable Miss Acton. His book is not 
the worse for that. Of couse, it is a long way from being exhaustive 
“ Ancient cuisine,” indeed, fully treated would require almost as much 
space as “ancient history ;” but it is good as far as it goes. 


The Life of Words as the Symbols of Ideas. Translated from the 
French of Arséne Darmstetter. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
We can heartily recommend this little book, containing lectures 
privately delivered last year in London, and now translated from the 
French. They are full of ingenious suggestion. We may instance 
especially the chapter on “ Destructive Agencies,” from which we 
select the following :—“ Caput disappeared before testa, the fragment 
of_a broken pot, figuratively the receptacle of the grain, whence the 
word téte. The language of the people in our days is beginning to 
replace téte, which is too abstract, by boule, a ball...... We have 
remarked a popular tendency to prefer words of scientific formation 
to indigenous French words, as more fashionable and in better style. 
So nager disappeared before naviguer; franchir, to free, before 
libérer; m@reté, maturity, before maturité; fréleté, frailty, before 
fragilité; geindre, to groan, before gémir; moutier, a monastery, 
before monastére; the suffix -aison before the suffix -ation.” We 
notice that the word yAavxds is mis-spelt with a “ x’ in text and 
index. 


Madame Bovary: Provincial Manners. By Gustave Flaubert. 
Translated by Eleanor Marx-Aveling. (Vizetelly and Co.)—-It is late 
in the day to criticise Madame Bovary, a book about which decent 
people are pretty well agreed. But Mrs. Aveling introduces her 
translation—which, by the way, she has not been able by any means 
to clear of Gallicisms—with such a flourish, that one cannot resist 
saying a few plain words about it. Flaubert, says the translator, is 
not a naturaliste,—i.e., realist. ‘‘He and Zola have nothing in com- 
mon.” Her publishers know better. It is their pride, and, we sup- 
pose, profit, to give “ realistic novels’ to the world. Doubtless they 
have their public, as realistic pictures have; and accordingly Madame 
Bovary appears in close company in the catalogue with “ M. Emile 
Zola’s works,” ‘translated without abridgment,” as we are care- 
fully informed. All this is quite straightforward ; but why this tall- 
talk about Flaubert as a moralist? A moralist! Why, he would 
have been the first to scorn the name. A moralist may paint vice 
to the life; he may even use dangerously brilliant colours in 
his picture; but he must have better things with which to 
contrast it, and there is not a single hint of anything noble or 
elevated in Madame Bovary. The second title proclaims the author’s 
real object. ‘“ Provincial Manners,” he called it, as if he would say 
to his rivals, ‘I need not go to Paris for the pictures which please 
your readers; I can find them in the commonplace life of a petty 
provincial town, and make them just as seductive. My heroine shall 
have nothing to do with the excitements of the capital. She shall be 
convent-bred, a farmer’s daughter, a doctor’s wife; and I will make 
her as artistic an adulteress as any that you can find in your gilded 
saloons.’ Well, such books have always been written, and will always 
be written as long as men are what they are. But are their writers 
to be the teachers of the morality which is to supersede religion P 


Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times. By Dr. 
Wilhelm Geiger. Vol. I. Translated by Darab Dastur Peshoton 
Saujana, B.A. (H. Frowde.)—This is a learned research into a very 
remote period of human life, to one of the earliest, if not actually 
the earliest, settlement of the great Aryan race. Dr. Geiger’s volume 
contains an account of the Avesta religion, and of the ethnography 
of the Aryans and of the tribes, mostly nomad, with whom they came 
into hostile contact. He then proceeds, in what is perhaps his most 
interesting chapter, to deal with their ‘‘ Private Life.’ The details 
gathered from the Avesta are often extremely curious. “ Fifteen” 
was the ideal of age, a notion which we may contrast with Aristotle’s, 
which gives it as thirty-five. Money was unknown. Nothing was 
imported from other countries. Children were named about six or 
seven weeks after birth; occupations were mostly hereditary. On 
arriving at maturity, they were invested with the sacred cord, and 
thus admitted into the Zoroastrian community. Men and women had 
equal rights. The point of polygamy is doubtful (the translator 
differs here, we observe, from his author). Kindred marriage was 
commonly practised. But perhaps the most curious thing of all was 
the practice of conducting a dog (which had to have a particular 
colour and special marks) to the body of a dead person, and the 
exposing of the body to beasts and birds of prey. Care was taken, 
however, that these should not remove it from its place. (Here we 
may compare a passage in the Antigone, where the horror of holy 
places polluted by fragments of the dead is mentioned.) The religion 
and the economical life of the Iranians are described in other 
chapters. This is a book of great research, of which we have 
not attempted more than a very brief description.—-We may 
mention together with this, another volume relating to another de- 
velopment of Aryan life, Buddhism,—Ancient Proverbs and Maxims 








from Burmese Sources; or, the Niti Literature of Burma, by James 
Gray (Triibner), one of the valuable “ Oriental Series” issued by 
this house. These Niti, or “conduct” treatises, are four in number 
three of which are of Sanscrit origin. A very pretty collection, in 
spired with a somewhat cynical wisdom, might be made ont of this: 
volame. Here are some specimens :—“ Hermits, if lean, are 
becoming; becoming are quadrupeds, if corpulent; men, being 
learned, are becoming; becomi havi » 

, gs; becoming are women having husbands, 
“A good musician is ruined in five days, an archer in seven, a good 
wife in a month, a pupil in half a month.” “Liberality ig the 
medicine of love.” ‘‘ Wealth is not equal to knowledge ; thieves do 
not take away knowledge: knowledge is friendship in this world, 
and the bearer of happiness in the next.’’ And here is a very 
radical utterance: —“ Harmful among men is the crow, a rat in a. 
house, a monkey in a forest, a Brahman among men.” 

Margaret Jermine. By Fayr Madoc. 3 vels. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—The story opens with just such another unnatural episode as 
repelled us at the outset of “Thereby.” There it was a duel in cold 
blood between two friends who had grown weary of life; here it is a 
case of paralysis of the affections in a young widower towards the 
child of the wife whom he had idolised. As love has only brought 
him sorrow, he is resolved it is a mistake, and convinced that man, in 
order to cease to suffer, must cease to love. These doctrines he 
formulates in a treatise on the erroneousness of love, and further 
carries them out in the education of his child. This is an unpromising 
beginning, but the working out of the idea is much better than its 
conception. 

Marcella Grace. By Rosa Mulholland. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—This is a finely tragical story, the passion of the drama being 
wrought to a high point when the heroine states that which is false 
to save the man whom she loves, and is compelled by him to tell the 
truth, though it seems certain to bring about his condemnation, rather 
than that she should burden her soul, and disgrace the cause for 
which both were ready to suffer, with a lie. Marcella is a well-drawn 
picture of a noble woman, one who with all her heroism never ceases 
to be truly womanly; and Bryan is almost worthy of her. There are 
scenes, too, of Irish life that are vividly and powerfully described. 
Unfortunately, however, Miss Mulholland is carried away by the 
passion which seems to beset nearly all who deal with Irish subjects, 
She does her best to spread that great plague of Irish politics, the 
hatred to law, by maligning the administration of justice. She de- 
scribes one of the Judges in language that can only apply to another 
Jeffreys; she implies that the Crown is careless of truth so that it 
can secure @ conviction ; and that, “ under the present stern régime,” 
a condemned man will be sent to the gallows though the evidence on 
which he was found guilty should be found to have been false. 
There is an evident allusion here to recent trials. Is Miss Mulholland 
so well acquainted with the facts that she can set aside the de- 
liberate judgment which every one who has reviewed the evidence, 
whatever his prepossession or wishes, has concurred in forming. Al} 
this is the stock-in-trade of paid agitators; but it is a discredit to such 
a writer as Miss Mulholland. Is it part, by the way, of the general 
“ topsy-turviness” which Irish affairs seem to produce that she 
makes the moon “ rise out of the Atlantic” ? (p. 166.) 

To Lake Tanganyika in a Bath-Chair. By Annie B. Hore. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The reader must not suppose that the 
‘“‘bath-chair”’ was actually drawn on wheels to Lake Tanganyika, & 
distance of something like a thousand miles from the coast. It was 
taken off its wheels, and carried by bearers. That was no slight matter. 
Indeed, to get to the lake at all was a difficult task ; it was only at the 
third attempt that Mrs. Hore succeeded, her first effort being defeated 
by a sunstroke, her second, a water journey by the Nyassa route, by 
rumours of war. A simple, unaffected narrative of travel it is that 
Mrs. Hore gives, not new itself, but new in relation to its writer; 
for when before did a European lady, with a child of three, accom- 
plish such a journey? It is pleasant to think that her courage and 
patience were at last rewarded by her safe arrival at the lake. We 
are sorry to note the emphatic testimony which the author bears to 
the increasing destructiveness of the slave trade. 

Japanese Life, Love, and Legend. From “ Le Japon Pittoresque” 
of Maurice Dubard, by William Cour. (Ward and Downey.)— 
This volume contains reminiscences of travel in Japan, set in 
framework of romance. The author, with a friend and comrade, 
makes acquaintance with the family of a certain dealer in curios, 
the comrade being captivated by the charms of O-Hana, the 
dealer’s daughter, and a singularly favourable specimen of the 
Japanese girl. The friends come to see something of the inside of 
life in Japan ; they make also the regulation tours. Hence this book, 
which is pleasant enough reading, thongh the English might have been 
better. What is meant by, “You, whose name is always evoked in 
her prayers ?” 

Mary Stuart. By the Rev. Joseph Stephenson, 8.J. (W. Paterson, 
Edinburgh.) —Mr. Stephenson’s subject is one that is comparatively 
fresh,—the early life of Mary Stuart. It has the advantage, algo, of 
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being less involved and difficult, and can be treated in a way that will 
command the assent of most reasonable persons. The author of this 
volume has taken much pains with his work, and presents a careful 
picture of the French Court and of Mary’s life. It will be under- 
stood that the point of view from which he regards these matters is 
not exactly the same as ours. But he gives references for his state- 
ments, and is, we should think, sufficiently exact. It is his inferences 
to which we should object. It is not true, for instance, that the 
Reformation asserted “that to make laws and to rule by laws is 
proper only to God,” except in the sense that all Christians would 
assert the same. There were anarchic sects then, as there always have 
been, and probably always will be. But tc ascribe anarchism to the 
Reformers en masse—to Luther, for instance, who was even savagely 
opposed to anything that savoured of it—is a ludicrons mistake that 
seriously discredits its author. 


Garibaldi : Recollections of his Public and Private Life. By Elpis 
Melena. English Version by Charles Edwards. (Triibner.)—The 
last sentence in “ Elpis Melena’s”’ book is,—“ In history, Garibaldi 
will always shine resplendent as the sun; but even the sun has its 
spots.” It would hardly be fair to say that she has more to tell 
about the spots than about the brightness ; for she quite recognises 
the hero’s courage and patriotism. Still, this is the general impres- 
sion left. We rise from the perusal of the book with a livelier sense 
of the great man’s weaknesses, especially of the way in which, like 
many another Samson, he could be fooled by woman, than we had 
before. The writer has some personal grievances against Garibaldi ; 
she charges him with ingratitude ; still, she does not cease to admire ; 
in fact, her book is a curious medley, in which genuine feeling, and 
resentment which sometimes seems a little petty, are curionsly 
mingled. There are some strange stories of the writer’s personal 
experiences as one of Garibaldi’s emissaries,—stories sometimes 
exciting, sometimes amusing, as when she had to eat, there being no 
other possible way of disposing of it, one of the General’s manuscripts, 
written, unhappily, on very thick paper. On the whole, we are 
inclined to wish that the book had not been written. 


Booxs REcEIVED.—We have to notice, with a brevity forced upon 
us by the extraordinary pressure of books, and often, we feel, quite 
inadequate to the merit of the work so hastily dismissed, The 
Evangelical Revival of the Eighteenth Century, by John Henry Overton 
(Longmans), belonging to Professor Mandell Creighton’s series, 
“Epochs of Church History.” Mr. Overton, a recognised authority 
in the Church history of the last century, is fully equal to himself in 
this little volume, with its candid and appreciative estimate of a diffi- 
cult subject——The Church in the Nation, by Henry C. Lay, 
D.D., Bishop of Easton (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), a work on 
Church principles, with especial reference to the Church in 
America.—Two West-End Chapels, by the Rev. J. Telford 
(Wesleyan Methodist Bookroom), an interesting contribution to the 
history of Wesleyanism, illustrated by the history, spiritual, social, 
and financial, of two of its chapels in London, those in Hinde Street 
and West Street.——Records relating to the Dioceses of Ardagh and 
Clonmacnoise. By the Very Rev. John Canon Monahan. (W. H. 
Gill and Son, Dublin.——Is there a Future Life? By W. Garrett 
Horder. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Messianic Prophecy. By 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.)——Dante for 
Beginners, by Arabella Shore (Chapman and Hall), the title 
of which sgnfficiently proclaims its very useful purpose.—— 
Letters of Frederick Ozanam. Translated from the French by Ainslie 
Coates. (Elliot Stock.) ——Engraving: its Origin, Processes, and 
History. By le Vicomte Henri Delaborde. Translated by K. A. M. 
Stephenson. With an additional chapter on English Engraving, by 
William Walker. (Cassell and Co.)—An interesting book, the value of 
which is much increased by its copious illustrations. Hauff’s Tales, 
translated from the German by S. Mendel ; a spirited translation (Bell 
and Sons.)——The Story of Holland, by Isabel Don (Rivingtons), a 
history told in simple language for young readers; one of a series of 
which we have already spoken in praise. The Religion of Socialism, 
By Ernest Belfort Bax. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——Quintura, 
by Joseph Carne-Rosse, M.D. (J. and R. Maxwell), a clever 
political satire.——The Pleasures of a Pigeon-Fancier. By the Rev. 














J. Lucas. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Lucas is an enthusiastic 
pigeon-fancier of many years’ standing, and has some interesting 
experiences to relate. Musalmans and Money-Lenders in the 
Punjab. By 8.8. Thorburn. {(W. Blackwood and Sons.)\——Rank 
and Badges in her Majesty's Army and Navy. By Lieutenant O. L. 
Perry. (Clowes and Sons.)—This compilation may be aptly termed 
the “ Service ‘ Debrett,’” as it gives information concerning the 
devices, precedence, salutes, uniforms, and colours ; also brief records 
of the historic descent, achievements, and honours of every branch of 
the Army and Navy, the battles in which they have taken part, the 
particular services they have rendered, and the distinctions they 
bear.—The Contemporary Pulpit, Vol. VI. (Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey, and Co.)——-The Homilist. Edited by D. Thomas, D.D., 
and the Rev. J. J. 8. Bird, B.A. Vol. LVII. (Houlston and 
Sons.)\——-The Expositor. Edited by W. RB. Nicoll, M.A. Vol. 
IV., Third Series. The frontispiece is an etched portrait of 
Bishop Lightfoot, by H. Manesse. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—- 
Calendar of the University College of Wales. Fifteenth Session» 
1886.87. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.)——Vital Orthodozy. By the 
Rey. J. Cook. The Boston Monday Lectures for 1886. (R. D. 
Dickinson.) —-—Part IV. of English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Edited by F. J. Child. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.; H. 
Stevens and Son, Jiondon.)——The Journal of Decorative Art. Vol. 
VI. (H. Vickers.)\——An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of 
Determinants. By P. H. Hanus. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.) 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Edited 
by J. A. Forrest, the Secretary. (Published by the Institution.) —— 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Social Society of Canada. Vol. III., 
1885. (Dawson Brothers, Montreal.) Legal Facetic, Satirical and 
Humorous. By J. Willock. (London Literary Society.) 

New Epit1ons.—We have received :—A second edition of An 
Analysis of Witand Humour. By F.R. Fleet. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
A third edition of Farrer’s Free-Trade v. Fair-Trade.—A new 
and enlarged edition of Health at School. By C. Dukes,M.D. (Cassell 
and Co.)-——A fourth edition of Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. 
Revised by H. Calderwood, LL.D. (C. Griffin and Co.)——An 
Epitome of Anglican Church History. By Ellen Webley-Parry. An 
abridged edition. (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh.)——A 
third edition of Gout, and its Relation to Diseases of the Liver 
and Kidneys. By R. Roose, M.D., F.C.S. (H. K. Lewis.) 
A second edition of Electricity and its Uses. By J. Munro. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) A new edition of Dean Vaughan’s Lessons 
of the Cross and Passion, &c. (Macmillan and Co.)——A new 
edition of Cesar: a Sketch. By J. Anthony Froude, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) ——Tenth edition of A Treatise on Arithmetic. 
By J. H. Smith, M.A. (Rivingtons.) A new and revised edition 
of Prescott’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Edited 
by J. F. Kirk. (Routledge and Sons.) 





























EDMUND DOWNEY’S NEW STORIES. 


A HOUSE of TEARS. Eighth Edition, Is. 


“ A tale of altogether extraordinary horror.”—Times. 


In ONE TOWN. Cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


** A sea-story of unusual merit, by turns romantic, pathetic, and humorous.”— 
Westminster Review, 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. 
3s 6d. 
** The best short sea-stories ever written.’”’"—St. Stephen’s Review. 


Cloth extra, 


WARD & DOWNEY, London; and at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 





ITERARY ASSISTANCE.—A practised Compiler of Books, 
Reviewer, and Journalist of many years’ experience, offers his services in 
composing Essays, Lectures, Speeches, or Leading Articles upon various subjects at 
choice, for any manner of publication or delivery, with absolute secrecy of 
assistance rendered in authorship. The type-writer could be used if desired. 
Good per:onal references; Liberal Unionist in politics; Christian Rationalist in 
an “NORTH-WESTERN,” care of Mr. Whitfield, 178 East 
Strand, W.C. 


_ 








RALLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 


of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, | to communicate with one or two men of business of 
Candidates must have been under 140n J anuary Ist, | high character, and posssessing the requisite capital, 
1887.— For further _ particulars, apply to the | with aviewtotheSALE of his extensive Cotton, Spin- 


HE REPRESENTATIVES of a 
GENTLEMAN recently deceased are prepared 


ning, and Weaving Mills, or to the Formation of a 


OUTH KENSINGTON— 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TreBovik Roan, 8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 


WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 
S™: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 

With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A, 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, NB. 


PRIVATE TUITION, in the South of 
London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

by a Camb. Graduate in Honours,—Address, J. H. 

ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, $,W. 

















Limited Liability Company, to purchase and work 
them. They are well situate, in one of the most thriving 
localities ia North Lancashire, and present an oppor- 
tunity of entering upon the business with absolutely 
new machinery of the best type, and upon very ad- 
vantageous conditions.—For further information, 
apply to W. H. HARTLEY, Esq., Solicitor, Colne, 
Lancashire. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS.—NINE will be COMPETED for in 

JULY.—For eo address the Rev, the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 











ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 

The HALF-TERM will commence MONDAY, 
February 21st. 

A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 





CLERGYMAN, experienced in 
tuition, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 
TUTOR, resident in a gentleman’s family, after 
April.—Address, “ H.,’’ Gazette Office, Kingsbridge. 
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Arm-Chair Stories, 870...........0se.ee0 snhibibhichigiianevaien iataambbannsel (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Brirfe (M. D.), Christmas Dreams, 870 ......,..s00seesseceeees ...(Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Brine (M. D.), Clover Bl PIN) essbhbevessuconspseusbinbeocscsuyl (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Brine (M. D.), Ding Dong Bell, 8V0...........ss0essseeesersssseereeserees (Cassell & on} 146 
Brine (M. D.), Wee Little Rhymes, 8V0 ...........sc00sseeeee ere. (Cassell & Go.) 1/ 
Colombi (Marchesa), In the Ricefields, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Crew (B. J.), Practical Treatise on Petroleum, 8V0........0.....seeeceeees (8. Low) 
Davis (G. B.), Outlioes of International Law, cr 8vo ....(3. Low) 10/6 
Deacon (G. E.), The Lord’s Prayer, 8V0 ........+..0+0008 oepenneennsosssnseseol (Simpkin) 2/6 
Dix (M.), Christ at the Door of the Heart, cr 8vo... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Dostoieffsky (F.), Friend of the Family, cr 8vo ..... surewnicehuanannoenail (Vizetelly) 5/0 
Earlof Peterborough, a Memoir, by F.S Russell, 2 vols....(Chapman & Hall) 32/0 
Edwards (R. O.), Minor Pets, cr 810 ................ssseescesseseeceees (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Evans (D. 8.), Dictionary of Welsh Language, Part I., roy 8vo ...(Simpkin) 16/0 
Gautier (D.), Mademoiselle de Maupin, Cr 8VO_ .........-ceseeseeceeeeeees (Vizetelly) 10/6 
Havet (A.), .e Francais enseigne par la Pratique de Prononciation (Simpkin) 3/6 
Haweis (H. R.), Picture of Paul, cr 8v0_ ...........00008 bidhsecmubeiensintl (C. Burnet) 5/0 
Hettinger (F.), Dante’s Divina Commedia, cr 8v0_ .............+. (Burns & Oates) 10/6 
Jamieson (G.), Di ious on the At t, Svo. (W. Blackwood) 16/0 
Little Gossips, 8vo ..... .......... pis (Cassell & Co.) 1/6 
Little Ones’ Welcome, 8V0................cssseceeseeseereees jesibocsbavabeencem (Cassell & Co.) 1/6 
O'Donoghue (P.), Beggar on Horseback, 12mo (J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 





csausesa ...(W. Blackwood) 2/6 
(Perry) 2/6 
5/0 
16/0 


sesesessee(Re TS.) 2/0 


Quadragesima, Meditations for Lent, 12mo ....... ose 
Realm of Victoria, 1837-1887, 4t0...........0..cc00000 am 
Rigg (J. H.), Comparative View of Church Orga: sel 

Semmes (R.), Serv:ce Afloat, roy 8vo ........ sioaceiadl 
Seymour (Mrs.), Dethroned, cr 8vo ........ 
Stretton (H.), Ray of Sunlight, &., 8vo.. 8. 
Tidy (C. K.), Valley of Vision, 12mo iffith & Farran) 3/6 
Waterhouse (C. H.), Signification and Princip: » BVO .......06...(Virtue) 5/0 
Wilson (J.), Hnigma Vite, cr 8vo...........+ aseanseneell w.+...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Winsor (E.), Babies’ Crawling-Rugs, & How to Make Them (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 





















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE ow TWELVE GUINEAS. 
5 £ 










a 10 0| Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Page 56 50 f-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page ...........cccsserseeee 212 6| Quarter-Column 17 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ‘ee 


r 


early. 








Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... pas ‘a BM cae wen oS 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colenies, America, France, Germany ab 10 6 

Including post.ge to India, China, &c.... a Bee’ S. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 


April 27th next, the Senate will proceed to Elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 





Examinerships. Salaries, Present Examiners, 
(Each.) 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, £ 


180 § Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, D.Lit., LL.D., M.A. 
t _— LS . — oe ag M.A. 
a eee ev. H. A. Holden, LL.D., M.A. 
Two in Greek ose ‘ae ius 120f Rev. William Wayte, MA. 
Two in the English Renee 160 { Henry Craik, Esq., LL.D., M.A. 
Literature, and History See Vacant. 
Two in the French Language weit 100 § Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., B.A. 
75 { 


Two io Latin... 


Literature ... ae see ae Amédée Esclangon, E. q. 
Two in the German Language and Prof. C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
Literature ... sin ae ne Vacant, 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences 50f 
of the Christian Religion, and ¢ 
Scripture History “7 oh 


R. L. Bensly, Esq., M.A. 
Vacant. 


20 { Prof, Robert Adamson, LL.D., M.A. 
“CU Prof. G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 
Two in Political Economy aus 30 { os Ksq., M.A., B.Sc. 
"ee emanation and need | 200 f _— A. . Greeh®, 8-4. 
ilosophy... “ee o Pty rof. M. J. M. Hill, M.A. 
tea x , R. T. Glazebrook, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 
Two in Experimental Philosophy 120f Prof. A. W. Reinold, M.A., F-R.S. 
Two in Chemistry ... 2 ” 200 f a eee Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in gga and ae) 100 { o ig Stim es F.R.S. 
ysiology... es ese aes rof. F, Orpen Bower, M.A. 
Two in Comparative ees 100 { Prof. E. Ray Lankester, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Zoology... pe ae ax Vacant. 


Moin Geulogy and Palwontalogy —_75{ Ret; Prot. G Bonney, Do, ERS 
Laws. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Searh - . Prof. E. C. Clark, LL.D., M.A. 

Law, Principles of Legislation, > 100 } <4 Oa 
and International Law... woe ts. B. Moyle, Esq., M.A., B.0.L. 

Two in Equity and Real Property xf A. S. Eddis, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 
Law... ae ke a aa Vacant. 

Two in Common Law and Law and 50 { Lindsey M, Aspland, Esq., LL.D., M.A., 
Principles of Evidence ... Vacant. {Q.¢ 


Two in Mental and Moral Science 1 


Two in Constitutional History of} Vacant. 

England eos ae ous Vacant. 
MEDIC.NE, 

eae ae , Vacant. 

Two in Medicine cs 150 arent 


150 W. Morrant Baker, Esq. 
Prof. Christopher Heath, 
100 Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D., C.M. 
Prof. John Curnow, M.D. 
100 { Prof. E. A. Schafer, F.R.S, 
Prof. Gerald F. Yeo, M.D. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 168 Fe entre, Soa. X.A., M.B, 
Two in Materia Medica and 75 {3 Mitchell Bruce, ieq., M.D., M.A. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry T. Lauder Brunton, Esq., M.D., F.R.S, 


Two in Forensic Medicine 50 f Faomes Stevenson, Eq., M.A. 


TwoinSurgery ..  . 
Twoin Anatomy .. ... ee 


Two in Physivlogy ... 


Vacant. 
Moetrc, Will 
- s illiam Pole, Esq., Mus.Doc., F R.S. 
Two in Music a 50{ Jonn Stainer, Esq., Mus.Doc., M.A. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 29th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be mace to its individual Members, 


University of London, By order of the Senate, 
Burlington Gardens, W., ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
March lst, 1887, Registrar. 





“ | “LIBERTY ” SIL 
LIBERTY " aang EVENING Tonergs. ER 


PATTERNS Post-FREE, 


ART ,“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 


FABRICS, TAPESTRIKS, and 
FABRICS. 


CURTAINS, in NEW DESI 
CHOIC ane and 
New Parreens Post-FREE. 7 House’ } REGENT STREET, w, 


E COLOURINGS. 
EW Parterns Post-Frer, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and q, 
TENNANT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 








“*Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Li 
Oil can be.’’—Lancet, eal 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ = «gas almost the delicacy of salad 
2 oil,”"—British Medical Journal, 
“PERFECTED ‘* No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press, 
COD LIVER Ol L. Sold ONLY in agree bottles, at 
1s 4d, 28 6d, 4s 9d, and 93, Of 


Chemists everywhere. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF §UITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


O U R Browning’s axis-ent pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 

being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 

angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 

E Y E Ss. pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 

pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—F ull particulars of 

Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


LADIES! 


“ When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil ”— 
then send for Patterns, post-free, of the 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


For, says the Queen, patriotism and content go hand-in-hand in wearing them. 


QUR NEW SPRING GOODS «re Now IN THE LOoMs, and, 


embracing as they do, a charmin 

variety of all the most fashionable materials, LADIES should NO 

FAIL to send for Patterns, before MAKING THEIR PURCHASES 

ELSEWHERE. 

PATTERNS of our new Spring Goods will be ready beginning o 
March, and will be forwarded in PRIORITY of APPLICATION, 


SILKS __To meet the COMING DEMAND for SILKS, Messrs. H. P. and 

* Co.'s Sucers. have made arrangements with a LEADING MANU- 
FACTURER in FRANCE to supply them with FOUR qualities of 
BLACK SILK, each yard of which will be marked with the name 
of ‘*THE DARLINGTON PURE SILK,” as a guarantee of its 


absolute purity and durability. PAtTERNS, post-free. 
L ACE CURT AINS,— Photographs of these, post-free. All sizes, of ex- 


traordinarily good value, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent, post-free, to any address. 
CARRIAGE PAID on all Parcels, and any article changed within 7 days. 
HENRY PEASE AND CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The MILLS, DARLINGTON. 
Established in 1752, 


Sole Mukers of the Celebrated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal 
Cashmeres. 























“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leieu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


7% NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 

Now publishing. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Roon, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO’S NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVELS, THIS DAY. 


By Captain GAMBIER, R.N. 








WIFTER than a WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 3 vols., 


Sis 6d. 


The author has indulged lavishly in ineident, and has played with a freo hand on all the passions; itisa 
relief to encounter a story told so freshly and so vigorously, and so well worth the telling.""-—Academy. 


“ Gaboriau has found his English rival.’’—Press. 


By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, Author of “Two Ifs,” “‘ For his Friend,” &c. 


The WORLD BELOW. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


“ kably good novel; the situations are highly dramatic.’’—Court Journal, 
ofits many weaee in which the squalor and misery of lower London have bea dep'cted, none is more 
striking, because none is more serious and sincere.” —Academy, 


By Mrs. HENRY ARNOLD, Author of “ Monk’s Hollow.” 


For LOVE or GOLD? 2 vols., 21s. 


{This day, 


“To say that the book is fascinating is but faint praise."—Whitchall Review. 


By LEWIS ARMYTAGE. 


OUT of TUNE. 2 vols., 21s. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 


[This day. 


A MARTYR to MAMMON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 63s each. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


An UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. 6s. 





By Commander LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 
The QUEEN’S LAND. 6s. 


“ Another of Commander Cameron’s stirring tales.’’ 
—Morning Post. 


“ An extraordinary story, told with all the gravity 


of a genuine narrative.’—Literary World, 





By BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE. 
SUDDE 


the Wolf. 6s. 


N DEATH; or, My Lady 





‘™ § DEMAN. 
oy Lat the LEAFY MONTH of JUNE. 


63. 
“ Rhoda-Broughtonish.”—Atheneum. 


By Mrs. JAGGER, of Honley. 
Is LOVE a CRIME? 6s. 
| Told with considerable skill.”—Figavo. 
| “A clever study.”—Literary World. 


| By C. DAVENPORT JONES. 
An EXCELLENT MYSTERY. 6s. 


“Mr. Jones is very good company.””—Atheneum, 


- |. *Wecan heartily recommend this book.”—White- 


| hall Review, 
“A wholecome, natural story.””—Vanity Fair. 


| By ANNIE GRANT. 
RURICK: a Russian Novel. 6s. 


| «The graphic descriptions, both of scenes and 
people, prove that the author is well acquainted with 
Russia.’ — Westminster Review, 








NEW ONE-SHILLING NOVELS. 


REVENGED! By E. L. Chamberlain. 
UNVARNISHED TALES. By Wm. 


Mackay. Second Edition. 


JONAS SYLVESTER. By C. Despard. 


TOLD in a TRANCE. By Kythe 


CLINTON. 


The DAY AFTER the FAIR. By Wm. 


CAIRNs. 








NEW POEMS by Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


SONNETS ROUND THE COAST. 
Printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


Comprising 222 Sonnets of the Isle of Wight, South 
Coast, Cornish Coasts, Bristol Channel, Welsh Coast, 
Lancashire Coast, Cumberland Coast, Yorkshire 
Coast, Lincolnshire Coast. 


Just published. , 
The FOLK-SONGS of ITALY. With 
| Specimen Songs and Trans'ations of each, an 
Introduction. Notes, &c. By Miss R. H. Buss, 
Author of ‘‘ The Folk-Lore of Rome.’ Printed 
on hand-made paper and bound in parchment, 
feap. 8vo, 6s. 

“We recommend all lovers of the songs of the 
| people and all students of Italian dialects to send for 
| this book.”—Vani‘y Fair. 

“Comprehensive and fascinating.’’—Morsing Post, 

“ Wewelcome this little volume. —Pall Mall Gazette. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
A WINTER’S CRUISE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
By W. D. GAINSFORD. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


UNIT OF IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 


By H. MORTIMER-FRANKLYN. 


THE 


8vo0, 10s 6d. 


” The work is really a powerful and valuable dis- 
section _of the best-known schemes for Imperial 
Federation, but contains also an excellent develop- 
ment of a more moderate and practicable plan. The 


sixth chapter is alone snfficient to sell the volume.” — 
Atheneum, 





NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the 
Kecord Office. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived 
from contemporary Drawings, and a large folding 
Coloured Map of London in the Sixteenth Century, 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 103 6d. 


SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. By Husert Hatt. Second Edition. 

Coxtents :— Chap. 1. The Landlord.—2. The 
Steward.—3. The Tenant.—4. The Burges:.—5. The 
Merchant.—6. The Host.—7. The Courtier.—8. The 
Churchman.—9. The Official.—10. The Lawyer.— 
Apprnpix I. Note: and References to Chaps. 1-10. 
AppPrnDIX II. The Darrell Papers. 

* A book which combines a great deal of i:.struction 
with a considerable amount of amusement, by Mr. H. 
Hall, of the Record Office, and people who wish to 
understand the manners and customs of our ancestors 
of the sixteenth century as they really were, and not 
as they ought to have been, cannot du better than 
read it.”—Truth, 

“Mr. Hall is a complete master of the complex 
economic history of tne time; and it is not the least 
of the various merits of his book that it follows out 
such familiar but abstract facts as the competition 
for land, or the general rise of prices, in ali the graphic 
detail of individual lives.’’"—Academy. 

“The volume contains some very curious illustra- 
tions and interesting statistics. Vastly entertaining 
is the account of ‘ Wild Darrell’s Diet’—just three 
hundred years ago—ezpecially if we contrast it with 





the hotel bills of the present day.’’"—Punch. 








Just pub lished, crown 8vo, cloth, 22. [This day. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
A STUDY of ENGLISH DEMOCRACY. 


By Dr. J. B. CROZIER, 
Author of “‘ Civilisation and Progress,” &c. 


“The writer makes out his case that a more 
dangerous demagogue than Lord Randolph, one more 
guiltless of true statesmanship, indeed more in- 
different to anything but the applause of the masses, 
does not exist.’’—Spectutor. 





THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 
(1760-1815.) 


An Introductory Stady to the General History of 
Europe in the Ninetesnth Ceatury. 


By ARCHIBALD WEIR, B.A. 
8vo, 15s. 


“This book has great merits. It is the result of 
wide and careful reading...... It is marked by insight 
and by power of selection. He has firmly seized the 
distinguishing characteristics of life and thought in 
modera Europe. He has produced a stady useful to 
that large number of intelligent persons who have no 
time to acquire an exhaustive knowledge of history.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“For courageous and conscientious industry the 
writer is qualified to continue the magnum opus of 
the late Mr. Buckle.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


A Verbatim Translation from the Vatican MS., with 
the notable Variations of the Sinaitic and Beza 
MSs., and Brief Explanatory Comments. 


By F. A. PALEY, M A., LL.D. 
8yo, 7s 6d. 





A UNIQUE WORK.—Crown 8vo, cloth neat. 
THE WORDS OF THE ANGELS; 


Or, their VISITS to the EARTH, and the 
MESSAGES they DELIVERKD in NEW TESTA- 
MENT TIMES. 

By RUDOLF STIER, D.D., 

Author of ‘* Words of the Risen Saviour,” &c. 


The LORD BISHOP of LIVERPOOL says :—“ It 
will be found to contain an exhaustive exposition of 
all the words which were spoken from time to time 
by the Angels whom God was pleased to employ in 
the days of Corist aud the Ap ‘stiles. It will be fuund 
to be no dry, critical commentary, suited only to the 
learned. It is an exposition rich in excellent 
doctrinal and practical matter, from which all 
classes of Christians may derive benefit.” 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 


Crown 8yo, scarlet cloth, neat, 2s. 


[This day. 
THE “A B C” GUIDE TO THE 


ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By J. MORRIS CATTON, of H.M's Civil Service. 

This Work gives a Complete Account of the CON- 
STITUTION of the Civil Service ; of allits APPOINT- 
MENTS for Men and Wom-n, Boys and Girls; the 
Qualifications required, and the attaching SALARIES, 
lt inc\ydes all the original Official Documents, with 
Notes and Explanations. 


“* An excellent handbook, both simple and compre- 
hensive.’’—Daily Chronicle. 








An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
BRITISH FUNGI. By W. ve Liste Har, 
F.R.G.S. With a large number of Figures, royal 
8vo, 153. 

** A useful and trustworthy manual.”—Scotsman. 





SCHOOL HYGIENE: the Laws of 


Health in Relation to School Life. By ARTHUR 
NEwsHOLME, M.D., With 29 Figures, crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. {This day. 





MINOR PETS: their General Manage- 
ment. (Guinea-Pigs, Rabbits, Fancy Mice, Hares, 
Squirrels, &c.) By Raupu VU. Epwarps, With a 
Chanter on the DORMUUSH, by W. T. Gaegne, 
M.A., M.D., F.Z.S. With 9 Full-page Plates and 
several Woodcuts, crown 8y0, 23 6d. | This day. 


HOME-RULE WRINKLES for 
LADIES: Hints on the Management of tue House- 
hold and on Domestic Economy. By AUNT 
Betsy. Liwp cloth, ls. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


D I N N E F Oo R D ’ S ee ie Stomach, 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


FISHER’S 





Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 
«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 








READING CASES FO 


Price 2s 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


R THE SPECTATOR, 


6d each. 


6d each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 


tions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should 
on Friday. 


reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday 
Rivoli, Paris. 


mornings at Mr. K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” post- 
free, contains suggestions to those sutfering from 
defective vision, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 





FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 

—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 

ments. This simple and economical system commends 

itself to al), and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 

tory method. No registration or publicity of any 

kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 

turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 

sary. Full particulars post free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 

Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., E.C. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 

of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P s’Ss 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 

L On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive, 














LAtSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS? 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Lan, es, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application, = 
references to parents of past and present Pupils - 
te. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will 

be in England from March 21st to April 14th. 
LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 

APPOINTMENT of Hi 

NT) of HEAD MASTER, 

The —— of amg oe are y= ona of re- 
ceiving a cations fo i 
Sater, r the appointment of Head 

andidates must be Members of the Ch 
England, and Graduates of Oxford, Suubelooe = 
Trinity College, Dublin, and must be prepared totake 
up the position after the Midsummer vacation, 

The present number of boys in the School is 13] 
but the dation is sufficient for at least 250, ” 
The Head Master’s remuneration will be a fixed 
_— of aes per Peer TR < oaeeticn fee of 

‘or eac u 0! r 
of £4 from 201 to 250, pacers 
yo Fane at bacrep to take hag ear 

pplications mus' upon the form to be i 
— ph gtr a which must Ang ho 

im, wi imoni not exceedi i 
before March 19th. a 
By order of the Committee, 

T. A. BUSSELL, Secretary, 


ne LONDON, or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, GOWER STREET. 
Founded A.D. 1833, 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
Vick-Patron—The PRINCE of WALES, 


REBUILDING FUND. 


It has been decided that it is necessary to rebuild 
the Hospital on a plan which will better provide for 
the increasing numbers of the sick poor in the densely 
populated districts around. 

t is estimated that £50,000 will be needed in order 
to secure a Hospital satisfying modern requirements, 
Building will not be begun until £30,000 have been 
received OR PROMISED, 

Meanwhile, Donations will be invested, the interest 
being added to the to apm and will be kept separate 
from the ordinary funds, 

“In Memoriam ” Wards will benamed in accordance 
with the wishes of Donors of £5,000. Donors of 
£2,000 may name beds or cots. These sums may be 
paid in instalments. Donors of one hundred guineas 
may recommend an unlimited number of patients, 
Donors of thirty, twenty, or ten guineas are entitled 
to a certain number of patients’ letters, 

The Committee earnestly appeal for help to carry 
out their undertaking, 

AMOUNTS PROMISED WILL NOT BE CALLED 
IN UNTIL THE SUM OF £30,000 HAS BEEN 
REACHED, KIMBERLEY. 

Contributions will be er tefally received by Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Treasurer of University 
College; Augustus Prevost, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Hospital ; Messrs, Coutts, 59 Strand; or N. H. Nixon, 
Secretary. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 














PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, varying 
in value from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, and seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady 
Day. Candidates examined at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. The subjects for examination will _be 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—For 
particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 








ORTHING.—_LAUSANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose Coilege, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by @ 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—£60, £50, £40, for Boarders, or £12 

for Day Boys, on MARCH 15th.—Apply, before March 
14th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 
£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 
COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For par- 
Sicalars, apply tothe Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 


aster. 
ASTER TERM, 1887. 


The HALF-TERM of the SCHOOL conducted 
Miss 8. W. CASE and Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, March 2nd. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 

















Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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A CIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABR q 
AY ACCIDENTS, 
BAT EPLOYER'S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
am paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 


rate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
on and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


CHAIRMAN ... ... HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
RKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coup 3; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. i 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on ooo to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Sist, 1884. 


ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 














Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ........s00eeereseeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fu 000 


TING, cc cnccocanscesccnesecascsees . 980, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 

articulars of which will be furnished to applicants. 

he limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBLisHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss ae re and Lightning 


effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ity. 
WILLIAM C. enon ALD. } Joint 
___ FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


Bray & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 














POTTED MEATS. Also, 





FASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
([UBTLESOUP, and JELLY, andother 
GPECIALITIES _ 





for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
ai MAYFAIR, W. 
Legion of Honour, 1878 ; Royal Portuguese Knight- 


hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions 
eo BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
From 35 Guo" 
m ui 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STRERT 


Lists free, 
DUrVitLes OLD IRISH 
Foe WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ps —_ in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on egeliention to DUNVILLE and CO., 








3. 
LONDON, W. 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, B 
» Belfast ; or at their 
London, wor 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEW 





NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernle 


Money. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 








NOW READY. 


A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE. By Georgiana 


M, Craik (Mrs, May), Author of “‘ Godfrey Helstone,” ‘Two Women.” In 3 vols, crown Svo. 





A NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” “ Adrian Vidal,”’ &. 
** An excellent novel which shows the author of ‘ Mdlle. de Mersac ’ at his best.””-—Times. 





NOW READY, 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Bertha Thomas, 


Author of “ The Violin Player,” “ Cressida,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
_ , “Miss Thomas’s delineation of stage life is remarkably accurate......The people of ‘society’ who are 
introduced into the story are not less correctly limned...... There is plenty of incident. ‘ Elizabeth’s Fortune” 
may be recommended to those who are attracted by the stage and to those who can enjoy a quietly interesting 
story very pleasantly narrated.’’—Globe, 








NOW READY. 


UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 


** Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

** A singularly interesting story...... ‘There is an undercurrent of crime and crooked dealing, which Miss 
Carey has very skilfully sketched in the character of a woman who contrives to do a world of mischief under 
the specious guide of being an affectionate relative and considerate friend.”’—Vanity Fair. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





ES. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


TRUST 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. hi 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DIREcTORS, 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-CHarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A, The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A, 
Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STO F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEAOON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, 


NE, 





ActuarYy—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
JUNE Ist, 1886, 


Total Funds as on eee one poo ooo ese eee £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... ome oe pau eco eos eee eee an pom 357,42 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... ene eco pe 486,000 





The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. E y of Manag t; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid, 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, c , 
i —— Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.\ 


rc with full Profits.—— za 














AGE, £s. 4 AGE, £s.d 
25 20 1 8 25 16 1 

30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 


obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
post-free on Cc O M P A N + S 
application to the 
Company, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 





Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 857. —— 2s 6d. 


LOVE THAT LASTS FOR EVER. 
A JUBILEE LYRIC. 

By the EARL of ROSSLYN. 
PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
Tue DovuGLASES. 

DIANE DE BRETEUVILLE, 

REVELATIONS FROM Patmos, By J. Theodore Bent. 
To Prrrua.—To Corariz. By T. M. 

Russian SOLDIERS AND Russian ARMAMENTS. 
ieee By F. Marion Crawford, Chaps, 


THE OLD Satoon. 

Tur NEED or OPEN SPACES. 

Tue Imperiat InstTiTuTE. By E, F. G. Law. 
Tue First MovE OF THE SEPARATISTS. 

Norte To Lorp BrapourNne’s IrisH ARTICLES. 


Witt1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon. 


— NINETEENTH CENTURY 

for MARCH, price 2s 6d. 

Proressor Huxtey on Canon Lippon. By his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

THE True Position oF FrencH Pouitics. By M. 
Joseph Reinach (Editor of the République Fran- 
gaise). 

A COLONIAL VIEW OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the 
Hon. Sir Robert Stout (Prime Minister of New 
Zealand). 

Tue Trias OF A Country Parson. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 

Tue DuLNESSOF Musrums. By the Rev. J.G. Wood. 

Mr. GuapsTone on ‘‘ Tue In1sH DEMAND.” By the 
Right Hon. Lord Brabourne, 

Crrit TournEvuR. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

Tuer Prosprct 1n SouTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon, 
Earl Grey. 

TwENTx-rouR Hours 1n A NEWSPAPER OFFICE, By 
Arnot Reid. 

Tue GREATER Gops OF OLympos.—I. PosEIpON. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

London: Krean Pav, TreNcH, and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For MARCH. 

HOME-RULE AND ImpPERIAL Unity. By Lord Thring. 

TRANSYLVANIAN PEOPLE. By E. Gérard. 

Tue Rapicat ProGramMME. By the Earl of Selborne, 

REMEDIES FOR FLUCTUATIONS IN GENERAL PRICES, 
By Professor Alfred Marshall, 

Tue OLp TESTAMENT—ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND 
MopERN Critics. By Captain Conder. 

Tur DECLINE AND FALu oF Dr. Faustus. By E. R. 
Pennell. 

Tue NaTionaL Cuurcn As A FeperaL Union. By 
James Martineau, D.D. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

CoNTEMPORARY RECORDS : GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, H.C. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 
HE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
ConTENTS FoR MA ° 

Tue Prorpnet Amos. By Professor A. B. Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. 

THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. By Josiah Gilbert. 

Tue Work or BIBLE REVISION IN GERMANY. By 
Professor H. L. Strack, D.D., Ph.D., Berlin. 

GoLp, BEDOLACH, AND SHOHAM STONE. By Principal 
Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., President of the 
British Association. 

CLosinc Messaces—{Col. iv., 15 to end). By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

Dr. SANDAY ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By 
Professor J. Rendel Harris. 

REcENT ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 


an : Hopper and SrouGHTon, 27 Paternoster 
we 




















Now ready, price ls. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR MARCH, 1887, 
A VititaGe Tracepy.—Part I. 
Lorp GrorGE GORDON AND THE Rrors oF 1780. 
Jack Frost. 
THE True Story or “ PickwicK.” 
THE Danvers JEWELS.—Part III. 
Tue CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN FRANCE. 
“* How I Learnt BALLoonineG,” 
Léon Goztan. 
Rep Sriper. By the Author of “John Herring.” 
(Continued.) 
RicHarp BeENTLEY and Son, New Burlington 
Street. 


HE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER 
of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, price 
2s 6d, will be PUBLISHED on APRIL Ist. 
anne TriBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate 
li, B.U. 


RY’S 
F URE 


2 ceed 
OCOA. 


"It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
Organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,”’—Sir Cuas, A, 
CamERON, President Ro College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &. 











WALTER SMITH, 


34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Now ready, VOLUME VI. of THE 


READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


(Printed from a Fount of New Type at the 
University Press, Oxford) 

To be completed in Nine Monthly Volumes, 
With Portrait, extra 8vo, cloth, price 6s each Volume, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** Besides being convenient, it is remarkably hand- 
some. For what may be called library use, it is the 
best Shakespeare we know.” —Guardian. 

“The attempt is very successful. The volumes are 
of a convenient size and exceptionally well got up.”— 
Saturday Review. 

‘* If any one wishes to read, either for himself or 
aloud, a play of Shakespeare with pure uninterrupted 
enjoyment of Shakespeare’s genius, he will find this 
edition the very thing for him. This handsome and 
unique edition is drawing towards completion, and 
those who want a copy of Shakespeare for fireside 
reading will find it everything they could desire. Its 
convenient size for holding in the hand, its tasteful 
get-up, its large, clear type, its quasi-antique look and 
uncut edges, the absence of everything to distract 
attention from the text, and the general excellence of 
the text itself, make it at once pleasing to the eye 
and easy and convenient for continuous reading.” — 
Scotsman, 

75 Copies have been printed on Large-paper, numbered 
and signed, price One Guinea each Volume, 


London: WALTER SMITH, 
34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. 
By GertrupE Forpe, Author of “In the Old 
Palazzo,” &c. 3 vols. 


COURTLEROY. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “Fay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family,” &c. 3 vols, 


VICTIMS. By Theo Gift, Author 
of “Pretty Miss Bellew,’’ ‘Lil Lorimer,” &c, 
38 vols, 





SECOND EDITION of 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a 
LADY. In 1814-1815.1816. By Hamitton Arpé, 
Author of “ Rita,” “ Penruddocke,” ‘* Poet and 
Peer,” 3 vols. 


TILL MY WEDDING-DAY. By 


A Frencu Lavy. 2 vols. 


The GREEN HILLS by the SEA: 


a Manx Story. By Huan Coteman Davipson 





3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
NIVERSALISM ASSERTED. 


(Copious Patristic Extracts.) 
** A remarkable book; must attract attention.”— 
Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
“ Careful and eloquent.’”’—Church Reformer. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, E. Stock, 3s 6d. 





Now ready, 42nd Annual Issue, 2s; post-free, 2s 6d. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY and ADVERTISERS’ 
GUIDE, B 

Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine, Review, and Periodical published in the 
United Kingdom and the British Isles ; the Newspaper 
Map of the United Kingdom; the principal Oon- 
tinental and American Papers; also a Directory of 
the Olass Papers and Periodicals; and a es 
with full descriptions of the Indian, Australian, and 
Colonial Papers, the capabilities and characteristics 
of the Colonies, &c. 

©. MircHEett and Co., Advertising Contractors, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Castor are Diseases. By RoBERT G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 

London: @. MitcHEtt and Co., Red Lion Court, 

— Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 

jourt. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Guiap Trp1nes.—Some constitutions 
have a tendency to rheumatism, and are throughout 
the year borne down by its protracted tortures, Let 
such sufferers bathe the affected parts with warm 
brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing Ointment. 
They will find it the best means of lessening their 
agony, and, assisted by Holloway’s Pills, the surest 
way of overcoming their disease. More need not be 
said than to request a few days’ trial of this safe and 
soothing treatment, by which the disease will ulti- 
mately be completely swept away. Pains that would 
make a giant shudder are assuaged without difficult 
by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive remedies, whic 
comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels, and 
calming the excited nerves. 

















—T 


Just published, price 2s 6d, 


A MANUAL OF OIL-PAINTING 
A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE AND 
THEORY OF OIL-PAINTING, 
By the Hon. JOHN COLLIER, 


“ This is one of the most interestin, 

ture to think, one of the most useful teshe “ the pe 
that have ever appeared....., The second half of th 
book (on Theory) will be found es ially interestin . 
as it shows scientific ground for the practice of may 4 
great artists, That part which treats of the ad = d 
ment of the retina to the particular degree of f ht 
given out by each separate part of the scene ustiffes 
the artistic use of key, of an impressional ‘ocus, of 
te of detail, and much else besides, Useful 
information on the permanency of pigments and 
mediums is afforded in an appendix, as well as 
throughout the work.”—Saturday Review, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 








Now ready, 
THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR 1887, 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s (to Members, ; 
cloth boards, 4s (to Members, 33). aaa 


The Times, in a notice of the Volume for 1994 
stretching over more than two columns, Says ;— 
“ Every page of the ‘ Official Year-Book of the Church 
of England’ bristles with facts and figures as tho. 
roughly to be relied upon for their official exactness 
as if the whole compilation were printed upon folio 
pages enclosed within blue-paper covers, and authenti- 
cated outside with the familiar label, ‘ Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament,’ ” 

The Volume for 1887 is enriched by the results of 
an inquiry undertaken with the expressed approval 
of the Archbishops and Bishops from each separate 
parish in England and Wales upon the parochial 
work of the Church, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d, 
THE FIRST ee OF THE 


A STORY IN DRAMATIC FORM. 


By CAMERON MACDOWALL, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, Author of ‘‘ Lady Margaret’s 
Sorrows; or, Via Dolorosa ; and other Poems.” 

‘The language is full of vigour, some noble senti- 
ments are also expressed with great clearness, and 
the author gives many testimonies to his talent as 
well as his learning.”’—England, 

‘‘ From the first page to the last there is no cessa+ 
tion of interest.”—Literary World, 

“Replete with fine feeling, noble thoughts, and 
dainty imager y.”—People, 


W. H. BEER and CO., 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 


“A thoroughly sensational work.”—Statesman, 

* Earnest and suggestive.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

** One of the most remarkable books of the day.”— 
National Reformer. 

** Extraordinary general knowledge has seldom 
been utilised with more admirable results.”—London 
Figaro. 

** Wise counsels and equally wise warnings. The 
work is conceived in an admirable spirit, and is 
calculated, if widely circulated and read, to do a vast 
amount of practical good.”—Scottish Review. 

* The author’s style is bright and vivid.””—Contem- 
porary Review. 

“The author is never dull. There is not a page 
that does not teem with interesting facts,”’—Leader. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A NDREA DEL SARTO’S PICTURE 
of ‘DEL CARITA.” An Essay by Professor 

Max MvuiER, With 3 Autotype Illustrations, 63. 
The Fixe Art Socrety, 148 New Bond Street. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The de Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCE. 
Earl of ROSEBERY. : 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £23 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. ing-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fift' dition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


_ (BATTER—BO2Z), just_published. 
x B ty eA, IL, and. III. (A—BOZ), 
ps pp. xxxii.-1,040, price 12s 6d each. 


ANEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, on 
Historical Principles. Founded mainly on 
the Materials Collected by the Philological 

Edited by James A. H. Murray, Hon. 

M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., with the assistance 

of many Scholars and Men of Science. 

The succeeding Parts will be issued at as short 
intervals as possible. The Work will be complete in 
twenty-four Parts. 

“Wo such work has ever before been so much as 
attempted in the English language.” —Times. 

“This wonderful book will be found to be one ot 
the cheapest that have ever been published.’—St. 
’s Gazette. é 
“= po of this description is truly a national 

work.”—Spectator. 

Small 4to. paper covers, lés. 

ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA: Aryan 
Series. Vol. I., Part IV. Katyayana’s 
Sarvanukramani of the Rigveda; with Extracts 
from Shadgurusishya’s Commentary entitled 
Vedarthadipika. Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Appendices, by A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., 
Member of the German Oriental Society, and of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Small 4to, paper covers, 12s 6d. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA : Medieval 
and Modern Series. Vol.I., PartII, ALPHITA: 
a Medico-Botanical Glossary. From the Bodleian 
MS. Selden B, 35, edited by J. L. G. Mowat, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Editor of Vol. I., Part I., ‘‘Sinonoma Bar- 
tholomei.”” 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, 2s; or in Two Parts, 
Introduction and Text, 1s; Notes, 1s. 
CICERO de SENECTUTE. Edited, 
with Notes, by LEonarp Huxtey, B.A., Assist- 

ant-Master, Charterhouse School. 


Jast TRODU crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
SCULPTURE. By L. E. Urcorr, M.A., late 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Assist~ 
ant-Master in Marlborough College. 

“T have had in view a Museum of casts and photo- 
graphs, adapted to the reeds of a school, to which the 
book shall serve as a somewhat elaborate guide. I 
have passed lightly over the earlier period of develop- 
ment, as being of less interest to the young student ; 
I have worked from existing remains, and only used 
literary record as a help to their right interpretation.” 
—From the Preface. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 


CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN 
CORNER, E.O. 


F, V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 








NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
A MILITARY NOVEL. 
GARRISON GOSSIP. 2 vols. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of “ Bootle’s 
Baby,” “In Quarters,” “‘ Army Society,” &c. 
THE BOND OF WEDLOCK. 2 vols. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ Policy 

and Passion,” “ Nadine,” ‘ Affinities,’ &c, 

The SECOND EDITION of 
DAUGHTERS of BELGRAVIA. 3 vols. 
| Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Pro- 

essioral Beauty,” ‘‘ The Last Drawing Room,” &c. 
A SPORTING NOVEL. 
THE OUTSIDER. 2 vols. 
By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” 
* Bad to Beat,” “‘ Hard Lines,” &c. 
The SECOND EDITION of 
- RA. 3 vols. 
3y the Hon. Mrs, H. W. CHETWYND, Author of 
A March Violet,” Lady Honoria’s Nieces,” &c. 
nySWEET MAGDALEN. 3 vols. 
y — CONNOR, Author of “A Morganatic 
arriage,” “ Beauty’s Queen,” &c. 
THE THREE CURATES, 3 vols. 

By Mrs. G. BIGG WITHER, 

Author of “ Broken Sunshine,” &c, 


LOVE AND I KIN G. 3vols. 
s. M. E, SMITH, 
Author of “The Pity of It,’? * Tit for Tat,’’ &e. 


THE GIRL HE DID NOT MARRY. 


3 vols 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY 
Author of “Love, Honour, and Obey,’’ “‘ Hearts or 
Diamonds ?” &c, (Immediately. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
RANDOM 
By fiscues he ree, 7 es 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
CLEVERLY WON. A Romance of the 


“Grand National.” By H 
cover, Is; cloth, is 6a. AWLEY Smart, In paper 
Harte. 


DEVIL’S 
In paper Pa gy 8 a 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





The MERMAID SERIES.—Edited by HAVELOCK 
ELLIS 


Ready this day, at all Booksellers’, containing 480 pp. 
and Etched Frontispiece, the first Half-Crown 
Monthiy Volume of an Unexpurgated Edition of 

The BEST PLAYS of the OLD 

DRAMATISTS, compr'sing the CHIEF WORKS 
of CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


The MERMAID SERIES, in HALF-CROWN 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Now ready, with an Etched Full-length Portrait of 
Alleyn the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College. 
The BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE, Edited, with Critical Memoir and 
Notes, by Havetock ELLs, and containing a 
General Introduction to the Series by J. A. 
SYMONDS. 


At all Booksellers’, price Half-a-Crown, the First 


Volume of ey 
The MERMAID SERIES, comprising 
the BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER MAR- 
LOWE. Edited by Havetock Ettis. 

In the MERMAID SERIES will be issued the Best 
Plays of the Elizabethan and later Dramatists, those 
Plays which, with Shakespeare's, constitute the chief 
contribution of the English spirit to the literature of 
the world, but which at present cannot be obtained 
in satisfactory editions at moderate prices. 


Price Half-a-Crown, in tasteful cloth binding, the 
First Volume o 
The BEST PLAYS of the OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 

The Editors of these volumes include men of 
literary eminence who have already distinguished 
themselves in this particular field, as well as younger 
writers of ability. Care will be taken that the Plays 
selected are the best and most representative, and a 
feature will be made of Plays by little-known writers, 
which, although often so admirable, are now almost 
inaccessible. The utmost pains will be taken to 
secure the best text, the spelling will be mo dernised, 
and brief but adequate notes supplied. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers in London and the 
Provinces, price Half-a-Crown. 
An UNEXPURGATED EDITION of 
+ aaa PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER MAR. 
OWE. 

None of the Plays published in the Mermaid Series 
will undergo any process of expurgation. It is believed 
that, although they may sometimes run counter to 
what is called modern taste, the free and splendid 
energy of Elizabethan art, with its extreme realism 
and its extreme idealism, will not suffer from the 
frankest representation. 

















Now publishing, in Half-Crown Monthly Volumes. 
The MERMAID SERIES, comprising 
the Best Plays of the Elizabethan and Later 
Dramatists. 
The forthcoming Volumes will include :— 
MASSINGER. Edited by ARTHUR Symons. 
MIDDLETON. With an Introductiun by A. C, 


SwInBURNE. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. Edited by J. 
Sr. Lor STRACHEY. 

DEKKER. Edited by Ernest Ruys. 

WEBSTER and CYRIL TOURNIER. Edited by 
J. A. Symonps, 

SHIKLEY. Edited by E. Gosse. 

ARDEN of FEVERSHAM, and other Plays attri- 
buted to Shakespeare. Edited by ARTHUR Symons. 

OTWA Edited by Hon. RopEn NoEL, 

FORD. Edited by Havetock ELuis, 

Also BEN JONSON, CONGREVE, CHAPMAN, 
LEE, WYCHERLEY, MARSTON, DRYDEN, &e. 


London : 


VIZETELLY & CO., 42 Catherine St., Strand, 


WALTER SCOTT'S SERIALS. 
SHILLING MONTHLY. 


—oo 


“Mr. Scott has made himself conspicuous by the 
astonishing cheapness, and also the neat appearance, 
of his reissues.’’—Atheneum, 





VOLUMES FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 
CANTERBURY POETS— 

POEMS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 
CAMELOT CLASSICS— 
LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WRITINGS. 
GREAT WRITERS— 

LIFE of DICKENS. ByF. T. Marzials. 


Prospectuses, with List of Vols., on Application, 








London : 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Under the Sanction of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Now ready, 1,214 pp., price 34s. 

URDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE for 1887. 
egarding all Classesof British, Colonial, American, 
and Foreign Securities, 

By Henry C. Burpett, 

Secretary, Share and Loan Department. 
Times :—* This well-known and invaluable work.” 
London: SPpoTTiswoopE and Co., 54 Gracechurch 

reet. 





St 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 
TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings at 


Berlin from the Lives of their Imperial 
Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany. By DorotHea Roserts. With 8 
otene Photographic Portraits and 6 Illustra- 
ions, 

“This deeply interesting work...... Much praise is 
due to the author of this work for the intelligence 
with which she has collected in a limited space all the 
principal facts of these ‘Two Royal Lives.’ In 
accomplishing this task an ‘earnest purpoze’ has 
been united to real ability, and a genuine admiration 
for the characters of the Princes so faithfully 
portrayed.” —Morning Post, 


M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 
The BALKAN PENINSULA. With 


a Letter from Mr. Gladstone, and a New Chapter 
bearing on the most Recent Events, Edited and 
Revised for the English public by the Author. 
Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 

“T learn with particular satisfaction that you are 
about to publish a detailed work on the Balkan 
Peninsula. The well-being, tranquillity, and liberty 
of that region have now come to be of a more critical 
importance than ever to the interests of Europe. It 
is, therefore, most material that the public mind in 
the various countries should be impartially and 
thoroughly informed ; and I apprehend that the high 
reputation which you have justly acquired by former 
works on Great States of Europe, will, together with 
your known powers and wide sympathies, qualify you 
inarare degree for the performance of this important 
task.””"—ExTRACT FROM Mr. G@LAapsTONE’s LETTER. 

* A lucid and impartial view of the situation in the 
East as it now stands,.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


New Volume of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Pro- 


fessor J. P, Manarry, Author of *‘ Social Lifa 
in Greece,’’ &. Maps and Illustrations, large 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
“The narrative of events is rapid, clear, and often 
happily illustrated by a suggestive reference to modern 
instances and analogies,’”’—Scotsman, 


Recently published. 
CARTHAGE. By Professor Alfred J. 


Cuurcn, Author of “ Stories from the Classics,” 
&c. Maps and Lilustrations. 

The masterly narrative could not have proceeded 
but from the full knowledge and practised skill of 
such a writer as Professor Church has often and again 
proved himself to be.’”’—Spectator. 

Other Volumes in same Series. 

ROME. | The JEWS. | GERMANY. 


By the AUTHOR of “HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 
MODERN HINDUISM: being an 


Account of the Religion and Life of the Hindus in 
Northern India. By W. J. W1txrns, of the London 
Missionary Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“The book is lucid in style and arrangement of 
topics. There is no trace of narrow views or illiberal 
prejudices in the tone of the author. He has made 
@ solid and valuable contribution to knowledge.”— 
Scotsman. 


ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. 
By Avueustus Jessopr, D.D. With Photographs 
of a Shepherd of Arcady and a Swain of Arcady, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Contents :—I. My Return to Arcady.—II. The 
Arcady of our Grandfathers.—III. Superstition in 
Arcady.—IV. Clouds in Arcady.—V. Peasant Homes 
in Arcady.—VI. The Little Ones.—VII. A Swain of 
Arcady.—VIII. A Voice from the Wilderness, 


JOTTINGS from JAIL: Notes and 
Papers on Prison Matters. By Rev. J. W. 
Hors ey, M.A. Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of 
ay Prison, Clerkenwell. Crown 8yo, cloth, 

s 6d. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY.” 
WOODLAND TALES. By Julius 


Stinpe. ‘Translated by E. Wricut. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 
Contents :—Aunt Juliana.—His Stupid Wife.— 
Brother Johannis.—Three Times Ten Years.—Bello.— 
Princess Goldhair. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 


Contents FOR MARCH:—Abraham Lincoln: a 
History. John G, Nicolay and Colonel Hay, LIllus- 
trated.—The Cathedral Churches of England.—Camp- 
ing-Out in California, Lllustrated—Grande Pointe. 
G. W. Cable. Illustrated.—Composite Whew 
J. T. Stoddard. Illustrated.—Tne Hundredth Man, 
Frank R. Stockton.—Faith-Healing. J. M. Buckley. 
—The Clock of the Universe. George MacDonald.— 
Coinage of the Greeks. W.J. Stillman. Illustrated. 
—The White Man of the New South.—Recollections 
of Secretary Stanton. Frontispiece.—In the Lane. 
John Vance Cheney.—Topics of the Time,—Open 
Letters.—Bric-a-Brac ; &c. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Price 1s, 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH :—The Boyhood of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich.—Jacqueline of Hotland, Illustrated. 
—Juan and Juanita. F.C. Baylor. Illustrated.— 
Jenny’s Boarding-House. Jas. Utis. Lllustrated.— 
A New Leaf from Washington’s Boy Life. LIllus- 
trated.—St. Nicholas Dog Stories.—Lhe Brownie’s 
Friendly Turn. Palmer Cox. Lilustrated.—More 
about Gas-Wells. Illustrated.—The Story of Grumble- 
Tone, E, W. Wheeler; &c. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, SMITH, ELDER, AND CO”8 NEW BOOKS, 
LIMITED, NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. sc KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” &c. 
Brancu OFFIcEs: This day is published, crown 8yo, 6s, 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. JESS. 


A Constant Succession of all the By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
AUTHOR of “KING SOLOMON’S MINES, “gypr. 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS, a 
On the following Terms :— 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and} ygw VoLUME of the “DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or | on March 26th, royal 8vo, price ite 6d ia doth 5 or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 18s, 


TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
Volume X. (CHAMBER-CLARKSON) of the 


livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per| DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Annum and upwards. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. o,° Volume XI, will be published on June 25th, 1887, and the subsequent Volumes 
at Intervals of Three Months, 


Town AND Vit~tace Book Ciuss Svuppniep on LIBERAL TERMS. Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with any Booksellers. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. | occer EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY'S WoRzs 


The following mae é sehen tia iit be cant gratie and Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover, 
post-fr Yy ress :— 

THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAM 

1.—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 1 vol om Oe 

Ar GreatLy RepucED Prices. A Forther Volume will be issued Monthly until the Completion of the Edition, 

2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

MANY BEING Now OvT oF PRINT. Now ready, MAG. AZ, Series, No. 45. 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. 

3.-WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, Contents :—The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of “John Herring,” 

In Sers og SEPARATELY. *“‘ Mehalah,” &c. Chaps. 10-14.—The NATIONALSPORTS of CANADA.—The 

PLY efibe HOMES OLLHNNS Tate SPING JESS Bri" cs 

a 0} e a jo — le ° 
4. BOOKS | N ORNAM ENTAL BI N DI NGS, HaaeGarp, Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Miues,” &, Chaps. 30-32) = 





For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. pee eA 
Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN THE 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. | inrERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 








workmen. FOURTH EDITION. 

Books bound in the shortest possible time. ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By 

‘ * ‘ Rosert H. Scott. Crown &vo, 53. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. ** Scientific peodiolen and soundness of judgment are characteristic of Mr. 

_ ome uve ee enor a 
* : * * ‘The book is a highly successful one, and evinces a fall and rea now 
All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at of the work which has been done by the meteorologists of this and pos Son aie 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, | “own to the prosont time.”—Nature 
With 38 Figures, crown 8vo, 5s. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. EART HQU AKES and OTHER EARTH 


MOVEMENTS. By Joun Mitnr, Professor of Mining and Geology in the 





MUDIE’ S SELE CT LIBR ARY . Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, 
“This work is well worthy of its place in the International Scientific Series, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. and may be accepted as a monograph on its subject by an accomplished seismo- 
en Sep a his a. in Japan, has had ample opportunities of studying 
the actual phenomena.”—Nature, 
NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. “The book is the high-water mark of modern science, in its investigation of 
——— the origin and course of phenomena,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. THIRD EDITION. 
THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY:| VOLCANOES: What they Are and What 
Travelling Adventures of Wilhelmine Buchholz. they Teach. By Joun W. Jupp, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations, 53. 
Edited by JULIUS STINDE. “There is so much interesting matter in this volume incident to volcanoes, 
Translated from the Thirty-seventh Edition of the Original by their structure, causes, and effects, which would not be suspected, that we feel 
HARRIET F, POWELL. sure no one will regret having read Mr. Judd's book...... Mr. Judd’s work contains 
in brief and concise language all that is yet known concerning volcanoes. — 


Second English Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. _— With 107 Illustrations, crown 8y 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: |MICROBES, FERMENTS, and MOULDS. 


Sketches of Berlin Life. By E. L. Trovessart. ‘ 
“ The book supplies very well a long-felt want, and will worthily fill a gap in 








i JULIUS STINDE. 
Translated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the German by L. DORA SCHMITZ, | scientific libraries.”—Spectator. 
“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens,”—Times, “The volume is a complete répertoire of facts and theories relating to the sub- 

*,*" PART II, will be ready shortly. ject of germ life.’’—Health. 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s, 
In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
° DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. By Ance.o Herprin, Professor of In- 
By the AUTHOR of “ ESTELLE,” &c. vertebrate Paleontology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
“** Benedictus,’ by the author of ‘Estelle,’ will prove attractive to all readers in _—_— 
love with noble thought and graceful fancy.” —Athenewm, London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
APOLLINARIS, 





“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


])***. 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, “ Professor FRANKLAND, in his last month’s published report on the water sup- 
* lied by the London Water Companies, says :—‘ The water of all the companies 
Workest thon well to- day for worthy things was exes tionally polluted ; none ould be described asa perfectly safe potable water. 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, —Medical Press, January 26th, 1887. : te 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings: “ Apollinaris Water, by its absolute purity, affords comple 
disease incidental to 


‘VV SGETABLE MOTO. guarantee against the dangers of zymotic 
ordinary drinking-water.”—Sanitary Record. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


for MARCH. Edited by Frank Harris. 


xt Position OF Evropean Porrtics.—III, Russia, 
oe THE WORKING OxassEs. By W. H. Mallock. 
Our Task IN BURMAH. By ‘‘ Conservative. : 
ar IMPERIAL InstituTE: WHAT 18 PRAcTICALLY Wantep. By Kenric B. 
A sees Fiat FOR THE SPORTSMAN, (With Map of Alaska.) By H. W. 


Seton-Karr. R 
Viscontir. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 

ao en FOR Free Epvcation. By E. North Buxton. 

FrENCH AGGRESSION IN Mapagascar. By the Malagasy Ambassador. 


THEOLOGY UNDER ITS CHANGED ConpiTions, By the Hon. and Rey. Canon 


uenan Fisneries Dispute. By the Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 


*g “QreLLo.” By H. Sutherland Edwards. ‘ 
ore Tae Curss MASTERS OF THE Dar:” A Protest. By H. E. Bird. 
THANKS FROM THE HOUSE OF SHELTER. 





Colonel FRANK RUSSELL, 


The EARL of PETERBOROUGH and 


MONMOUTH: a Memoir. By Colonel OC. Frank RussELL, Royal Dragoons, 





With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, [This day. 
W. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
MUSIC and MANNERS: Personal 


Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. By W. Beatty-Kineston. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 30s. This day. 





ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


ITALY: Present and Future. By Antonio 


GattenGa, Author of “South America,” &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
[This day. 





Cc. T, 8. BIRCH REYNARDSON. 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By 
0. T. 8. Birch REyNaRpDsON, Author of *‘ Down the Road.” With numerous 
Llustrations in Colour, large crown 8vo, 12s, [This day. 





RALPH IRON. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


Ratrx Iron (Olive Schreiner), A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 
[This day. 





THIRD EDITION. 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, M.A, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 





The Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. 


RECORDS of STAG-HUNTING on EXMOOR. 


By the Hon. Joun Forrescure. With 14 Full-page Illustrations by Edgar 
Giberne, Large crown 8vo, 16s. 





Major L*****, 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, and BALL 


} dn By Major L*****, Author of ‘*The Pytchley Book of Refined 


kery.” Crown 8yo, 4s, 





VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT: 


Engineer Studies. By E. M. Luoyp, Major R.E., late Professor of Fortifica- 
sag at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, With Portraits, crown 8vo, 
Se 





GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The SHAVING of SHAGPAT and FARINA. 


By Gzrorgr MEREDITH, Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the press, 
*," Forming a New Volume of the Uniform Edition. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


By Tuomas OartyLr, Vol. I. Demy &vo, 8s. [In a few days. 
*,* Forming Volume XV. of the Ashburton Edition. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


The PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles 


Dickens, 2 vols, feap. 8vo, half-cloth, uncut edges, 1s 6d each vol. 
*.* Forming the New Volumes of the Cabinet Edition. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the MARCHESA COLOMBI. 


In the RICE-FIELDS. By the Marchesa 


CoLomsr, Translated by Astor WittMorr. 2 vols, crown 8vo. ; 
[This day. 








By CHARLES BLATHERWICK, 


Miss NANCY STOCKER. 


BLATHERWICK, 2 vols. 


By Charles 





By Mrs. COMPTON READE. 


The MAID of the MILL: a Summer Story. 


By Mrs, Compron Reape, 2 vols. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1852 to 1860: 

By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 

*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusi 





of the Work. 





TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND, crown 8yo, price 63, 


S H E: 
A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of *‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘* Jess,’’ &c. 
With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 


uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English 
Inscriptions thereon inscribed, 





Feap. 8vo, price 1s, sewed. 


H E. 


By the AUTHORS of “It,” ‘King Solomon’s Wives,” “ Bess,” &. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


PERIOD of the REFORMATION, i M. Creicuton, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Vols. III, and [V.—The ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518, 8vo, 24s. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dorie, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER. 


By Percy Ross, Author of “‘ A Misguidit Lassie.’’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar 
to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quan 

M.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Twelfth Thousand, with 138 Illustrations Engraved on 
Wood, 1 vol. medium 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth; or 40s, half-bound in russia ; to be 
had also in 2 vols., 34s, cloth. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
The EARLY TUDORS. By the Rev. C. E. 


Moserty, M.A, With 4 Maps, foap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D.O.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 
Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each, 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. | EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. 
Lortiz, With 3 Maps. With 4 Maps, 
BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 








ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG, Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d each. 


GEORGE CANNING. By Franx | SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). 
H, Hit. By H, D. Trattu. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Admiral BLAKE. 
ALLEN. | Hannay. 


MABLBOROUGH. By GrorcE par EIGH. By EpMuNp Gosse. 


SaINTSBURY. 
STEELE. By Austin Dozsson. | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


By Davip 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 53, MARCH. 


ConTENTS. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chaps. 7-9. 
Mr. anp Mrs. KenpAL. By William ]On THE BELFRY TowER. 
Archer. iobson. 

Soret. By the Author of “‘ Christina | Marryina anpD GIvING IN MARRIAGE, 
North.” By Mrs. Molesworth. Chaps. 11-13. 
Tue Oven Istanps. By J. Theodore} At THE Sian oF THE Suir. By Andrew 

Bent. ang. 


By Austin 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Third Edition, feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


QUIET THOUGHTS FOR THE WEARY. 


By the late ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 





By the Same, fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


REST FROM CARE AND SORROW. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss re 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


RANSOM, BOUVEBRIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKs. 





BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


Mr. THOMAS HUGHES’ 


Second Bishop of Manchester, is now ready at all the Libraries. 8y0 
It is mainly based upon the Bishop's own Letters, and 


16s, with Portrait. 


upon the recollections of his friends. 


Memoir of JAMES FRASER 


? 


‘Vo one can doubt,” says Mr, 


Hughes in his Preface, “that this time has need of men of faith, simplicity, 
and courage, and of these qualities Bishop Fraser was a bright example.” 





———» 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


From DEATH to LIFE. 


Fragments of Teaching to a Village 


Congregation. With Letters on the LIFE AFTER DEATH. By Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. Edited by his 


WIFE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 








GODLINESS and MANLINESS. A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching 


the Relation of Religion to Life. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, late Lecturer and Postmaster of 


Merton College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 


The KERNEL and the HUSK. Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By 
the Author of “ Philochristas’’ and “ Onesimus.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Academy says: —“ No candid reader, of whatever school of thought, can rise from its perusal without being equally interested and 


instructed.” 








“ Ag indispensable as Bradshaw.’’—Times. 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR of PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns) of the 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOKE: a Statistical and Historical Annual of 


the States of the Civilised World for the Year 1887. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 


Crown 8vo, 103 Gd. 


[Next week, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
By the AUTHOR of “ MITCHELHURST PLACE” 


A GARDEN of MEMORIES; Mrs. AUSTIN ; 


LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. Three Stories. By Margaret VELEY, Anthor of 
“ For Percival,” &c. 2 vols. Globe Svo, 12s. 


By THOMAS HARDY. . 


The WOODLANDERS. By Thomas 


Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 31s 6d, [Ready March 15th. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Crown 8vo, 93. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS; and other Literary 


Pieces. By Frepertc Harrison. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. Also 
an Edition in Large-paper 8vo, 153, 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY, in his speech at the Mansion House, said :— 
“Those who are curious as to what they should read iu the 
region of pure literature will do well to peruse my friend, 
Frederic Harrison’s volume called ‘ The Choice of Books.’ You 
will find there as much wise thought, elegantly and brilliantly 
put, as in any volume of its size.” 
A NEW BOOK by Mr. LEWIS CARROLL. 


The GAME of LOGIC. By Lewis Carroll, 


Author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” &, Crown &vo, 3s. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By 


J. P. Mawarry, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” &c. With Illustrations, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


An EASTER VACATION in GREECE. 


With Lists of Books on Greek Travel and Topography, and Time-Tables of 
Greek Rai!ways and Steamers. By JoHN Epwin Sanpys, Litt.., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Jobn’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
With a Map of Greece, and a Plan of Olympia, Crown 8vo. Immediately. 


The ORIGIN of the FITTEST. Essays on 


Evolution. By E. D. Corr, A.M., Ph.D., Member of the United States 
National Academy of Sciences, &. Demy 8vo, 123 6d. 


General Lee, by General Viscount WOLSELEY.—See 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 329, for MARCH. Price ls. The Number contains :— 

1, GeyEraLLer. By General Viscount} 7, Pervata. By Arthur Galton. 

Wolseley. 8. Tur Song OF Matpon. By Lieu- 
2. THe Eariiest Greek MORALIST. tenant-Colonel Lumsden. 
3. Lyncw Law. By A. H. Paterson. 9, Toe Late MASTER OF TRIsITY. By 
4. Tue Ever-MrmoraBLe JOHN Hates, the Bishop of Carlis!e. 
5. A Psavm oF Lire. 10, THE WoopLaANDERS. By Thomas 
6, Some THovauTs anouT NOVELS. Hardy. Chaps. 41-43. 


LImmediately. 

















Popular Edition, 1s each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Now publishing, monthly, in paper covers, ls each ; cloth, 1s 6d each. 
JOHNSON. By Lesue comes. GIBBON, By J. Correr ee. 
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